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APRIL, 


Strephou, wayward, debonair, 
In the long ago 
Made him two sweet songs and rare, 
Then, that none should Know, 
One of lusty laughter hid 
By the silent meadow-meres, 
And in darkest forest-aisles 
One of tears. 


Maiden April, light of heart, 
Came one primrose-dawan, 

Found the songs, and called apart 
Dryad, bird and faun, 

Sang to them of lovers’ dreams 
Eke of lovers’ sorrow, 

Told how one must laugh to-day, 

Weep to-morrow. 


Ever since those golden years 
When the world was glad, 
April laughs through falling tears 
April’s smiles are sad: 
Yet to mortals on her way 
Whispers she a secret boon- 
“Joy, O Heart—for Fairy May 
Cometh soon!” 
Wilfrid L. 
The Pall Mall Magazine. 


Randell. 


A SONG LIN THE HEART. 


Thou dost hear the ocean’s tale 

In the moonlight, very pale, 

Since thy chamber opens wide 

One great cusement towards the tide. 
But another window looks 

Over marshes and their brooks; 

And thy garden paths between 
Brooks and window intervene: 
When the evening breezes blow, 
Hear we in these paths below! 


Lest the great, insistent sea 
Day and night adjuring thee- 

By the secret word it sings, 

Take too far from human things; 
For a little space apart 

Hear the singing in my heart! 
Or if things eternal make 

So much music for thy sake, 
Hearken, from thy seat above, 
The still vaster deep of love! 


Arthur E. Waite. 


April.— Parting. 


THE LIKENESS 
When | came forth this morn I saw 
Quite twenty cloudlets in the air; 
And then I saw a flock of sheep, 
Which told me how those clouds came 
there. 
flock of that 
grass, 
Well might it lie so still and proud! 
Its likeness had been drawu in heaven, 
On a blue sky, in silvery cloud. 


That sheep, on green 


I gazed me up, I gazed me down, 
And swore, though good the likeness 
was, 
‘Twas a long way from justice done 
To such white wool, such sparkling 
grass. 


William H. Davies. 


THE OF THE BOY. 
Oh! The joy of being alive! 
To be sound of body and brain, 
With pulses that leap to strive, 
And muscles that crave the difficult 
feat, 
To battle with wind and rain, 
To struggle with snow and sleet, 
In the tumbling surf to meet 
That strongest foe of man, the sea. 
To feel her tug at the feet, 
And buffet the face with a heavy hand; 
And measure strength with her brain- 
less strength, 

And in spite of her might, to stand 
Or leap or swim at the will’s command, 
Oh! Life is sweet! 

Justin 


SONG 


Sterns. 


PARTING. 
Not in thine absence, nor when face . 
To face, thy love means most to me, 
But in the short-lived parting-space, 
The cadence of felicity. 


So music’s meaning first is known, 
Not while the bird sings all day long, 

But when the last faint-falling tone 
Divides the silence from the song. 


John Erskine. 
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CANADA, ENGLAND AND THE STATES. 


Less than one hundred aud forty 
years ago there might be seen posted 
up in England a proclamation of the 
Privy Council in which the Province 
of Ontario was called “the town.” 
After the passing of the Treaty of 
Washington, a speaker at a meeting 
in one of the most intelligent of Eng- 
lish cities congratulated a Canadian 
on the passing of the treaty, saying 
that he “hoped, the Alabama 
question was settled, there would be 
nothing to divide England and Canada 
from each other.” At that time, edu- 
cated people in England were sstill 
found believing that Canadians were 
red. Englishmen know far more about 
Canada ‘now. The opening of the 
marvellous North-West has done much 
to attract their attention. A British 
statesman, however, can still tell us 
that Great Britain has only one wili- 
tary frontier, that of Northern India. 

That there is not a single annexa- 
tionist in Canada Englishmen are con- 
stantly being told. It is true in this 
sense, that nobody either in Canada 
or the United States is now talking or 
thinking of that question. Nor does 
it seem likely that anybody either in 
Canada or in the United States will 
be talking or thinking about it for 
some years to come. No octogenarian 
has any practical interest in it. The 
idea that the people of the United 
States have any design against Cana- 
dian independence may be entirely dis- 
missed. The present writer has for 
nearly forty years conversed with 
Americans of all classes and parties 
without hearing anything of the kind 
or encountering any appearance of hos- 
tility to Canada. The Irish quarrel 
wis embraced by American politicians 
for the sake of the Irish vote, the im- 
portance of which has of late greatly 


how 


declined, so that litte or nothing is 
heard of it in the mustering of forces 
for presidential elections. 

The great bond and symbol of peace, 
the neutrality of the lakes, secured by 
the exclusion of ships of war, has been 
faithfully observed on both sides. An 
alarm of infraction was 
raised some years ago, but proved 
groundless. On that occasion some 
fervid Canadians proposed to introduce 
British gunboats into the Lakes. They 
were thinking only of the lower lakes, 
as of course was Wellington when he 
penned his dispatch. They forgot Like 
Superior, where the Pacific Railway 
might be easily raided and the Domin 
ion cut in two by an American flotilla 


American 


issuing from Duluth. 

In attempting a forecast, several 
things taken into account. 
One is the state of American institu 
tions, truth of Ba 
con’s saying that what man does not 
change for the better, Time, the great 
innovator, will be changing for the 
worse. In the United States Time has 
been concentrating power in the Sen 
ate, while the Senate, in which the 
sinaller States have equal representa 
with the greatest, hus become a 
interests with no 


must be 


which shows the 


tion 
conclave of special 
policy but “stand-pat,” and incapable 
of forming or pursuing any great de- 

Nor can we yet tell what effect 
Panama Canal, 
relations 


sign. 
the 
extended 


if it succeeds, or 
with Mexico, may 
have in drawing the United States 
southwards. The awakening of Japan, 
probably with China in her train, and 
her apparent get a foot- 
ing on the Pacific Coast, are also to be 
considered in casting the horoscope of 
the future. 

The movement at 
apparently gaining 


tendency to 


present on foot 


and strength is 
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that of commercial reciprocity only, 
leaving the question of political re- 
lations untouched. Protectionism has 
never defined its area. The political 
aurea is defined by nationality. Nature 
has defined the commercial area as 
simply that of profitable exchange. 

On the other hand, events march and 
natural forces show their power. The 
action of the great forces often is long 
suspended by that of secondary forces; 
but in the end the great forces pre- 
vail. It was so in the cases of Italy 
and Germany. Statesmen renowned 
for sagacity said, after the failures in 
each case, that union would never 
come. It came, with the hour of des- 
tiny and with the man. So to all ap- 
pearances it will be in the case of this 
northern Continent of America. 

To know what Canada really is, the 
inquirer must use not the political but 
the physical map. The political map 
presents her as an unbroken expanse 
embracing half of the North American 
Continent, including the North Pole; 
colored red in the Jubilee stamp, and 
more than equalling in extent all the 
rest of the British Empire. In reality 
the Dominion consists of four different 
sections of territory forming a broken 
line across the Continent and separated 
from each other by wide spaces or 
great barriers of nature, while each of 
them is closely connected in every way 
with the country to the south. The 
railway which links them has to carry 
wide unpaying tracts as well as the 
liabilities of a subarctic climate. Apart 
from the present movement into the 
newly opened wheat fields of the 
North-West, there is little interchange 
of population. There would hardly be 
any commercial interchange were it not 
for the tariff. Ontario draws her coal 
from Pennsylvania, while Nova Scotia 
sends her coal to New England. An 
attempt by means of a protective tariff 
to foree Ontario to buy her coal of 
Nova Scotia failed. It took a thirty- 





and the States. 








five per cent. tariff in the early days 
of the North-West to force the poor 
settler in Manitoba to buy his reaping 
machine at a distant factory in On- 
tario when the works of Minneapolis 
were at hand. He sometimes bought 
at Minneapolis in spite of the duty. 
British Columbia, the Canadian Prov- 
ince on the Pacific, is clasped between 
the adjacent State of the American 
Union and the American territory of 
Alaska. 

There is already to a great extent 
practical fusion of the people of 
Canada with people of the United 
States. There are 1,200,000 native 
Canadians on the south of the line. 
A Canadian boy thinks no more of go- 
ing to New York or Chicago for a start 
in life than a Scotch or Yorkshire boy 
thinks of going to London, and the 
Canadian in the American market 
tinds himself at a premium. of 
French Canadians there are believed 
to be 150,000 in Massachusetts alone. 
There is a counter current of Ameri- 
cans into the North-West. Churches 
interchange ministers. Associations 
and fraternities of all kinds span, some 
totally ignore, the Line. The sporting 
worlds of the two countries are one. 
The summer resorts are in common. 
Canadians read the American maga- 
zines. American newspapers have a 
eonsiderable circulation in Canada. 
American currency circulates evyery- 
where but in Government offices. 
New York is the Canadian Stock Ex- 
change. American investments in 
Canada are rapidly increasing. Inter- 
marriage is frequent; and as Canada. 
in deference to the Catholics, is with- 
out a divorce court, Canadians resort to 
the divorce courts of the United States. 
The writer attended the other day « 
great farmers’ picnic, at which met the 
sections of a clan settled, one on the 
Canadian, the other on the American 
side of the Line. In fact, nothing 
separates the two portions of the Enz 
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lish speaking people on this Continent 
but the political and fiscal lines. The 
spirit and largely the form of the po- 
litical institutions is the same. 

The relation of a dependency to the 
Imperial country can hardly fail to 
cause friction when the dependencies 
are aspiring to be nations. Again and 
again the pen of the present writer 
has been taken*up to defend the Brit- 
ish Government against the charge of 
betraying the interest of the Colonies 
in disputes with the United States and 
to show that British diplomacy has 
done al] that was in its power, while 
it would have been absolutely out of 
the question to ask the people of Eng- 
land to go to war about a boundary 
question in North America. Consid- 
erable peril was faced in the cases of 
Maine and Oregon. Now Newfound- 
land is claiming diplomatic Home Rule 
to be enjoyed and enforced at the risk 
of Great Britain. There is a difficulty, 
which is daily showing itself, in com- 
bining with the character of a depend- 
ency that of a nation. 

On the other hand, Canada is up- 
braided by Englishmen because she 
fails to contribute to British arma- 
ments. If Canada contributes .to Im- 
peria] armaments, will the Empire un- 
dertake the defence of Canada’s open 
frontier of four thousand miles, and 
of her two sea frontiers, one of them 
facing the Japanese Navy, the other 
all the navies of Europe? To settle 
an angry question, let high 
military authority give a candid opin- 
ion as to the practicability of a com- 
bination of England with Canada for 
the purposes of military defence. 

That British sentiment is not ali 
powerful with Canadian politicians 
seems to be shown by their votes of 
sympathy with the Irish movement for 
Home Rule, the real tendency of which 
they could not fail to know. The first 
of those votes drew on them an Im- 
perial rebuke. The Legislature of On- 


any 
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tario ‘under a leader afterwards 
knighted passed a vote of censure on 
Lord Salisbury for renewing the 
Crimes Act. The other day the Prime 
Minister of the Dominion, a member 
of the Imperial Privy Council, wel- 
colmed an Irish Nationalist of distinc- 
tion fresh from the Fenian platform of 
New York, attended his meeting. 
moved a vote of thanks to him and 
subscribed to his fund. It is true these 
demonstrations have been confined to 
the politicians who alone needed the 
Irish vote. ‘There been nothing 
of the kind among people at large, and 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier must have evolved 
out of his own consciousness the as- 
surance that “all true Canadians were 
in favor of Home Rule.” 

That there is such a thing as anti- 
American feeling in Canada is true. 
It resides chiefly in certain circles, es 
those of the descendants of 
U. E. Loyalists or of the Tories of 
the Family Compact. Perhaps a cer- 
tain sense of social superiority also is 
flattered by looking down upon the 
Yankee. We have had some efforts 
of late to stimulate this sentiment, but 
they were very limited in their range 
and very meagre in their fruits. Dis- 
tinct from anti-Americanism, though ° 
akin to it and connected with Imperi- 
alism, is the worship of the flag, which 
in the United States has reached an 
extravagant height and has its evange- 
lists in Canada. It cannot be supposed 
that sentiments or fancies of this 
kind will in the end prevail over the 
manifest interests of the great body 
of the people on both sides of the line. 

Of Imperial Federation it is hardly 
speak. It has been 
preached for a generation without 
presenting a plan. We have only been 
exhorted to “think Imperially” and 
propagate the sentiment. What is the 
government of the Imperial Federa- 
How is it to be elected 

What are to be its 


has 


pecially 


necessary to 


tion to be? 
or appointed? 
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the relations 
with the 
Ottice? 
The 
questions _ is, 
the 


What are to be 
governinent 
Foreign 
India ? 


powers 
of the 
British 
What is to be done with 
unswer to all these 
“Think Imperially.” 

sentiment.” Meantime 
and 


federal 
Crown and 


“Propagate 
His Majesty's 


Kastern subjects allies are ex- 


more than aliens 


Majesty's 


aliens or 
ot His 


cluded as 
from parts do- 
minions. 
An attempt is 
foot to bring about not Imperial Fed- 
but Colonial subordination or 
periodically conferring 
the 


how «apparently on 
eration, 
couformity, by 
with the Prime 
eral Colonies in 
Westminster. 
can be 
jealousy. It 
backwards towards de- 
Im- 


Ministers of sev- 
the Colonial Office at 
We whether 


done 


shall see 
without 


will be at all 


this exciting 


Colonial 
events a step 


pendence, not forwards towards 


Federation, 
kindred States on 


perial which is to be a 


union of an equal 
footing. 


You in the 


England made much of 


contingent. You paid for it yourselves, 
if the 


very 


known 
military 


facts could be you 
likely find that 
the predominant 


of those who enlisted 


and 
would 


adventure mo- 


was 
tive, and that 
not a few were unsettled spirits such 
Colonies are sure to abound. 
Macdonald stated as an 
fact that had been 
Canadian enlistments in the 


the the 


as in 
Sir John as- 
certained there 
40,000 
American 
War 

You have 
wards the dissolution of political con- 


Army in course of 
of Secession. 


taken a serious step to- 


withdrawing as a military 
The Cana- 
ef- 
the 


nection in 
power from this continent. 
dian Minister of Militia avows, in 
fect, that Canada is protected by 
continent; in 
Doctrine. 


immunities of her own 


other words, by the Monroe 
which is upheld by the power of the 
United States. Unquestionably the 
United States would repel invasion of 
this Canada were 


continent. provided 


Canada, England and the Staies. 


not drawn by Great Britain into a 
Luropean war. 

You are by this time disillusioned ou 
the subject of the preferential tariff. 
You see that in matters of business 
the Canadian, though he 
well, like other thrifty people in busi- 
rather than his 


such Chamber- 


loves you 
obeys his head 
heart. You that 
lainism as existed in Canada was gen- 
eral sympathy with Protectionism and 


less 


see 


any means a dis- 
remit or duties on 
On your part, you have 


imperialism, not by 
position to lower 
British goods. 
been long solicited in vain to remove 
the embargo on Canadian cattle. 

You know hand what 


Canada, like the Colonies and depend 


on the other 
encies generally, has cost you publicly 


in her defence, setting aside the pri- 
construction of 
But the 


all is the loss of your 


the 
railways. 


vate loss’ in 


Canada’s” early 
greatest cost of 
It is strange to see 


insular 


insular security. 
how the idea that you enjoy 
security seems still to haunt the British 
mind, when, in fact, owing to your 
scattered possessions, you are the most 
Here in 
you military 
frontier open to attack, the 
longest military frontier*in the world. 


vulnerable of all nations. 


Canada alone have «a 


probably 


sentiment 
that 
than 


In building on Canadian 


it should be borne in mind 


Canada has been and now more 
loosening of the 
immigration. 


who 


ever is undergoing a 
tie of race by foreign 
If we exclude the Catholic Lrish, 
ure not British in barely 
half the population is now British. 
Political parting from the Mother 
Country will not be the parting of the 
On the contrary, the bond of 
which, as things are, is in 
by it. 


sentiment, 


heart. 
the 


some 


heart, 
danger. assured 
At present we have that 
is a good deal of friction between the 

the Colony: 
calling on the 
naval aid 


will be 
seen there 
Mother Country and 
the Mother Country 
Colony for 


military and 
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give; the 
the Motber 
interest in 


cannot 
Colony that 

Country fails to assert its 
foreign Governments, 


the 
complaining 


which Colony 


dealings with 
gradually intrenching on the Imperial 
prerogative, and seeking to combine 
the immunities of a dependency 
the character and privileges of a nha- 


The bhawser is being fretted all 


with 


tion. 
the time. 

The feeling of British Canadians to- 
wards the Mother Country being what 
it is, the union of Canada with the 
United States, should it ever come, in 
precarious, and 


place of a uneasy, 


barren supremacy, with an impracti- 
cable duty of military defence, would 
give England a strong moral influence 
in the Councils of the Western Con- 
tinent. 

There little to be said 
trial of 


A Cana- 


hot a 
two-fold 


was 
in favor of a 
democracy on this continent. 
dian republic permanently independent 
of the United States might have been 
possible so long as anything like the 
unity of territorial basis apparently in- 
dispensable to the existence of national 
remained. But when the Do- 
stretched in widely-sep- 


unity 
minion was 


arated sections across the whole con- 
tinent, the of territorial 
unity ceased to exist. 

the Mother Country 
many 


In one way they 


semblance 


the Col- 
Ways an 


From 
onies have derived in 
inestimable heritage. 
have derived a heritage not so clearly 
It is that of the party sys- 
prolonged when 


blessed. 
tem of Government 
the principle of division is extinct. 
While the consequences of the Revo 
lution of 1837 were being worked out: 
while the Church was being disestab- 
lished, Universities were being rid of 
tests, and those who had suffered by 
the rebellion were being compensated 
there still the 
Thence- 


for their losses, was 
basis of principle for party. 
forward party ceased to have a basis 


of principle and hecame faction. John, 
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afterwards Sir John, Macdonakl, a 
young man 
in managing his kind, and little en 


fixed 


with remarkable address 


with opinions, arose 


for Canadian Toryism an 


cumbered 

to perform 
operation something of the same sort 
as that which Peel had performed for 
Toryism in England, by disencumber- 
ing it of Eldonism and adapting it to 
For thirty years this man 
practically ruled Canada, 
others, but, so far as ever was known. 


a new era. 


corrupting 
corruption himself, and so 


free from 


long as he allowed to govern 
freely, liking to govern well. His rival 
once, leader of 
of The 


journal 


was 


was George Brown, at 
the other 
Globe, 


party and master 
the 


personal 


then dominant 
his 


conjunction 


use of 
the evils of that 
had assumed that the French 
the English 


whose journal 
showed 

Durham 
with 


Province yoked 


l’rovinee, would succumb to its 
stronger that the Brit 
ish element would completely prevail. 
The was the The 
French perhaps very 
consciousness of its pre- 
served its solidity became the 
pivot of all the intrigue 
which followed, and, at last issuing in 
a deadlock, forced the leaders of the 
factions to seek an in Confed 
There has been much dispute 
memory the 
due. It is 


mate, and 


result. 
from 


contrary 
Province, 

weakuess, 
and 


cabal and 


escape 
eration. 
about the man to 
credit of Confederation is 
due to the memory of deadlock. 

The Constitution of the Dominion is 
modelled on the British, formally mon- 
archical, really parliamentary. The 
Governor-General is constitutional, and 


whose 


seareely has he or any one of his con 
stitutional vice-gerents, the Lieutenant 
Governors, ealled upon to 
do a political act which might not have 
His part is 
was played very 


ever been 


been done by a stamp. 
social headship. It 
quietly by Lord Lisgar, a shrewd old 
man of the world: more ostentatious] 


by his successors, especially by Duf 
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ferin, by whom the character of the 
office was greatly changed. Ottawa is 
now a miniature court, with social ef- 
fects, close observers say, such as 
miniature courts are apt to produce. 
The craving for titles is great, form- 
ing no inconsiderable link in the chain 
which binds Ottawa to Windsor. 
From imperfect knowledge of Canada 
the selection of subjects for knighthood 
is sometimes strange. Democracy need 
not, nor is it desirable that it should, 
any more than monarchy, go bare, or 
discard such vestments of state as are 
really expressive, or such titles as, un- 
like obsolete titles of feudal chivalry, 
bespeak public respect and trust. But 
knighthood surely has had its day. 

The House of Commons is elected 
with «almost manhood suffrage, the 
Senate is nominated by the Prime Min- 
ister. Like the British Premier and 
unlike the American President, the 
Canadian Premier with his col- 
leagues in [Parliament and is depend- 
ent for his tenure on its vote. The 
Houses are divided down the middle 
for the working of the party system, 
which is thus distinctly recognized. 
Nominations to the Senate are claimed 
by superannuated politicians of the 
party and, as nobody seems to doubt, 
by large subscribers to the party fund. 
In the British House of Lords some 
room has been found for representa- 
tives of great professions and for per- 
sonal distinction. Not so in the Cana- 
dian Senate. By the party now in 
power when it was out of power the 
Senate was denounced in unmeasured 
terms, as a useless and costly burden 
State, but power having 
changed hands, and death vacancies 
in the Senate having reversed the bal- 
ance there, the voice of reform is 
hushed and the salaries of 
Senators are increased. 

Parliament is bilingual, English and 
French; but this is a formal compli- 
ment to the French and little more. 


sits 


on the 


sessional 
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ln its federal element, the Provinces, 
the Canadian Constitution departs 
from the British model and approaches 
that of the United States, making the 
whole national with a federal struc- 
ure. But the Canadian Province, while 
it has special subjects of legislation 
assigned to it by the North America 
Act, has no State right. In deciding 
legal questions between the Dominion 
and any one of the Provinces the 
part of the judicial committee of 
United States is played by the 
British committee of Privy Council. 

The sovereign power is still in the 
Parliament of Great Britain, which 
could abrogate or amend in any way 
it pleased the Canadian Constitution. 
The judicial appeal in the last resort. 
the military command, and 
the fountain of honor, are still in the 
Imperial country. When __ therefore 
Canadians speak of their country as a 
nation, which they habitually do, they 
anticipate her coming emancipation. 

Ontario and Quebec came into Con- 
federation willingly; at least their 
political leaders did. New Brunswick 
hesitated. Nova Scotia was dragged in 
by the hair of her head, a legislature 
elected to oppose being by some mys- 
terious influence suddenly induced to 
consent. Prince Edward Island came 
in afterwards. To bring in British 
Columbia, far away on the Pacific. 
the Pacific Railway was built. The 
great North-West now has been taken 
in. The framers of the Constitution 
seem hardly to have given a thought to 
the question whether it was possible to 
make of territories so far separated 
from each other, and each of them so 
strongly drawn in another direction, 
the seat of a united nation. One 
speaker, when the example of the 
bundle of staves increasing their 
strength by union was cited, had the 
wit to retort that the example hardly 
applied to seven fishing-rods tied to- 
gether by the ends. A parallel in- 


the 


supreme 
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stauce of a nation so totally wanting 
in unity of territorial basis it would 
not be easy to name. 

The Constitution was never sub- 
mitted to the people. That the General 
Election which ensued was virtual 
ratification was pleaded, but the plea 
was evidently futile. 

The whole apparatus, with its Gov- 
ernor-General, his Lieutenants in each 
Province, and all the Legislatures, 
Dominion and Provincial, is very large 
and expensive for such a population, 
and has caused it often to be said that 
“we are too much governed.” 

What has followed Confederation 
has been a display not the least sigual, 
of the working of the system of Party 
Government. Party having lost its 
basis of distinctive principle, as, when 
the fundamental! question is settled, it 
inevitably must, is reduced to or- 
ganized faction struggling for place. 
“Graft” prevails at Ottawa, and ex- 
tends. as it was sure to do, through 
tbe political frame. Of this we have 
been having disastrous proofs in the 
records of the Dominion legislature as 
well as in the results of election in- 
quiries and scandalous revelations of 
other kinds. Last session at Ottawa, 
opposition to an unconstitutional meas- 
ure, dictated in effect by the agent of 
au foreign Power. collapsed when it had 
transpired that the Government would 
propose an increase of the sessional 
salaries of both Houses, a salary for 
the leader of the Opposition, and a set 
of pensions. The judgment of inde 
pendent observers at Ottawa as to the 
state of things there is not doubtful, 
and even the editor of the Govern- 
ment organ takes his departure in dis- 
gust. If a high-spirited member holds 
out alone against the evil, the agents 
of the two Parties combine to deprive 
him of his seat. This has actually 
been done and approved in the highest 
quarters. 

A minister finding his tariff policy 
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losing popularity, determines to dis- 
solve and snap a verdict. The pretext 
he gives for dissolution is that a nego- 
tiation for reciprocity is on foot with 
the United States, and that he wants 
to have his hands strengthened by a 
popular verdict. The American Sec- 
retary of State at once publicly denies 
that any negotiations whatever are on 
foot between the two countries. An- 
other issue has to be framed. The 
proofs of a pamphlet, by a private ex- 
pert, taking the American side of the 
Fisheries Question are stolen from a 
printing office and used by the Prime 
Minister in a_ great electioneering 
speech to fix a charge of disloyalty on 
his rival, who he knows perfectly well 
can have nothing to do with the pam- 
phiet. The thief is rewarded with an 
appointment in the Department of 
Justice. 

These are not traits of Canadian 
character; far from it. Nor are they 
traits specially of the character ol 
Canadian politicians. They are traits 
of the character of Party Government 
carried on when division of principle 
there is none, in a country in which 
the restraints such as have hitherto 
tempered the Party struggle In Bng- 
land do not yet prevail. 

The caucus system is in full opera- 
tion in Canadian legislatures as well 
as in those of the United States. The 
machinery and vocabulary of Party 
generally have been imported from the 
other side of the Line. 

The Sessional payment of members 
is a considerable attraction to public 
life. A Colony has not a class of men 
like that which has hitherto filled the 
British House of Commons, serving 
the nation for itself with the spur of 
an honorable ambition. There are few 
men of independent means and leisure, 
while the leaders of commerce cannot 
afford to leave their banks and factories 
for Parliament; if they do, it is for 
objects of their own. 
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Political corruption is aggravated by 
the want of political cohesion, as well 
as of territorial unity, among the 
Provinces of which the Dominion is 
composed. There is a lack of common 
interest and sentiment 
strains the 
by expenditure of money in 
particular inducements of 
the votes of the outlying 
Newfoundland, if she came 


which con- 


Government to purchase 
public 
works, or 
kind, 
Provinces. 
formally into tle Vominion, would re- 


some 


main a stranger to it, and wouki have 
at every election to be treated as an 
outlying field of corruption. The 
political Press suffers from the same 
cause. Nowhere, not even in Ontario, 
which is its widest field. has it a con- 
stituency sufficiently strong to sustain 
its independence and enable an honest 
journal with impunity to withstand the 
passion of the hour. Canadian litera- 
ture suffers likewise from the narrow- 
ness and the field. The 
field of the writer is not the Dominion 
but a Province, while it is with diffi- 
eulty that as an alien he can win a 


isolation of 


position and command attention in the 
literary world of Great Britain‘or the 
United States. 

The judiciary, which happily is ap- 
like that of the United 
has hitherto been 


pointed, not, 
States, 
sound. It 
guard of 
fluence in 
have 
in power is 
for the bench. 
purpose, it 
the Government 
embarrassment, a 
was conferred on one who for twenty 
years had not practised law. 

The people of the French Province. 
while they are well content to live un- 
der British law, retain their separate 


elective, 
the great safe- 
But political in- 
grows. To 
the Party 
qualification 


has been 
the State. 

appointments 
contested a seat for 
becoming a 
The other day. for the 
is supposed, of releasing 
from internal 


Chief-.J usticeship 


soine 


nationality and seem even to have be- 
come more attached to it of late years. 
They fly the tri-color. which a religious 


Canada, England and the States. 


section is now trying to change for the 
Sacred Heart with fleur-de-lis. That 
which kept them true to Great Brit- 
ain in the revolutionary war was the 
influence of the priests, who were op- 
posed in the first case to New England 
Puritanism, in the second to revolution- 
ary France. Te Deum was sung for 
Trafalgar in the Catholic Cathedral at 
Montreal. The priesthood in those 
days and till yesterday was Gallican. 
But the Jesuit now predominates. By 
the help of the French Catholic vote 
he constrained the *arlia- 
ment to restore in part his endowment 
the suppression of the 

French sentiment is a 
by the 


Dominion 


forfeited on 

Order in 1773. 
good deal masked at present 
French Premiership of the 
in the person of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
which carries with it the patronage. 
The contingent would never have been 
voted by Quebec. Much 
Quebec join in a war against France. 
The sympathies of French Canada in 
the the rising of the French 
Half-Breeds in the North-West 
plainly shown. The priesthood, hith- 
supreme, losing in- 
fluence. French Canadians go in great 
numbers to the factories of New Eng 
land bring back with them Re- 
publican ideas. Meantime the race is 
exceedingly prolific, their priests en- 
couraging early marriage. They have 
the British the tracts 
south of the St. ‘alled the 
Eastern Townships, and they are ad- 
vancing in Eastern Ontario as well as 
north along the line of the 
Canadian Pacific. They aspire to ex- 
tension in the North-West, but are not 
They are 


Dominion 


less would 


case of 
were 


erto is somewhat 


and 


ousted from 


Lawrence, 


to the 


likely to make way there. 
a simple, domestic, industrious people. 
backward in education and in hygiene. 
a variety rather refreshing to the ob- 
server amidst the general stress of life. 
the France of the 
however, is an iceberg in 


This offshoot of 
Bourbons, 


au tepid sea. 
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The North-West, with its boundless 
wheat fields, has been filling with the 
elements, Cana- 


Galician, 


most miscellaneous 
dian, British, Icelandic, 
Swedish, Russian Doukhobors 
Mennonites, Jewish. All immigration 
has been somewhat blindly welcomed 
by an uncritical desire of an increase 
of population, which is supposed, what- 


and 


be its elements, to be a sure 
prosperity. Even if the 
immigrant is a good farmer, he may 
not be a good citizen or good material 
In elections 


ever may 
increase of 


for a free commonwealth. 
he is apt to negotiate 
through the headman of his clan. But 


is a great inrush of Amer- 


said to be 


bow there 
ican farmers from adjoining States of 
the Union. That men will be 
good Canadian citizens and loyal sub- 
jects of the British Crown need not be 
doubted. The institutions and laws of 
Canada are much the as their 
own, and the revolutionary hatred of 
Royalty no longer burns in American 
breasts. Imperialists they will not be, 
The Contemporary Review. 


these 


same 


they let themselves be shut 
trade with the adjoining 
States for the benefit of British 
italists. At the rate at which the 
North-West is filling, and with the ex 
panse of cultivable land which it is 
now known to contain, it must before 
long make its predominance felt politi 
cally, supposing that the Confedera 
tion holds together. This again forms 
an important element in any forecast 
of Canadian destiny. 

It is here in the New World that the 
Canadian’s destiny is cast and that his 
Here it is that 
mike 


nor will 
out from 


part has to be played. 
he has to do what he can to 
popular government stable, wise, and 
beneficent. At present his eyes «are 
always being turned towards a state 
of the Old World which cannot be re 
produced in a new world. This is a 
bad part of the prolongation of the 
state of dependence, and justifies the 
policy of British statesmen in former 
days, who generally looked forward to 
Colonial «mancipation. 


Goldicin Smith 


FOOD AND FABLE. 


We are so accustomed to regard eat 
ing and all connected with it as repre 
senting the very entelechy of material- 
ism that we seldom realize how much 
sentiment and idealism there is in the 
quaint lore attaching to eating, eaters. 
and eaten alike. Yet, after all this 
is only to be expected. The process. 
and, with topical variations, the mate 
rials of eating synchronize with the ex 
istence of the human and the 
wonder would be if there were not tra- 
ditions about eating, as there are about 
functions. 


race, 


most natural usages ‘and 
Still, only a very few are at all famil 
iar. Many of us break the depleted 
eggshell to “let the witch out,” throw 
spilt salt over the shoulder, and have 


jests ove! 
These an! 


“supersti 


reminiscences of youthful 
nuts with double kernels. 
possibly one or two other 
tions” represent for most of us the lore 
and legend and fables centering round 
meals and food, necessities of life ove! 
which, in their varying species, the an 
cients did not think half a dozen or 
more deities too many to preside. Bac 
chus, Ceres, and Pomona we probably 
recognize; Adephagia was the goddess 
of good cheer; Formax presided over 
the craft of baking; Bubona was the 
protectress of cattle; Mellona swayed 
the destinies of honey and—conceivabl) 

its kindred sweets. 

But with the 
available, it is quite possible to invest 


even scanty materials 
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the ordinary dishes of a twentieth-cen- 
tury meal with interest and attractive- 
hess quite apart from their inherent 
tastiness. The half<iozen ‘natives’ 
which compose the first course at din- 
ner will probably remind us of the old 
belief that at times the amiable bivalve 
Was accustomed, having carefully cho- 
sen a convenient position, to relax his 
self-restraint beneath a shower of rain 
so far as to imprison one or two drops 
within his enfolding mail, and then, re- 
tiring, to ruminate on those captive 
drops till they become pearls. Very 
likely, too, we may recall the legend 
with which genial, good-hearted lather 
Tierney so shocked Mackworth that 
fateful summer day on the beach at 
Ravenshoe—though this, it is true, only 
concerned a local variety known as the 
“red-nosed oyster of Carlingford.” 8S. 
Bridget was hurrying along the sea- 
shore on some charitable mission, when 
a saucy oyster spied her twinkling feet. 
“Nate ancles, anyhow,” said the oyster 
admiringly. “You're drunk,” retorted 
the offended saint. “Not 1,” affirmed 
the oyster. “You're always drunk,” 
said S. Bridget. “Drunk yourself,” ex- 
claimed the indignant bivalve. “How 
is it your nose is so red?’ witheringly 
retorted the saint. “No redder than 
your own,’ was the exasperated oys- 
ter’s tu quoque. And as a punishment 
so at least declared Father Tierney— 
the descendants of that oyster have had 
red noses ever since. It is obvious, if 
we credit this legend, that an oyster 
“crossed in love” is in the nature of 
things a quite conceivable phenomenon. 
And the old dredging custom, we may 
remember, hints at the same charac- 
teristic of a penchant for the human 
race. When they wish to ensure a 
good haul the fishermen sing: 


The herring loves the merry moonlight, 
The mackerel loves the wind, 
But the oyster loves the dredger’s song, 
For he comes of a gentle kind. 
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The cod gave its name to one of the 
great political parties of the medigeval 
Netherlands, besides being—according 
to some—that fish the non-arrival of 
which provoked Vatel to suicide. The 
mussels which sometimes form its sauce 
were such favorites with Olympian 
Jove that he provided a special dish of 
them at the wedding feast of Hebe. 
According to a South Sea myth, mus- 
sels were the raw material out of which 
the divine Tangaloa created men. The 
eel was one of the many deities of the 
Egyptians, and is one of the forms as- 
sumed by the consort of the Andaman 
god, Puluga; the kindred lamprey, be- 
sides playing the regicide to our Henry 
the First, was held in such high repute 
amongst the old Romans that a daugh- 
ter of Mare Antony is said to have wade 
a pet of one which she adorned with 
earrings! The haddock and the John 
Dory both claim to be the fish which 
supplied S. Peter with the tribute 
money, showing in proof thereof the 
marks of the Apostle’s thumb and fin- 
ger, and the latter, by a suggested cor- 
ruption of its name, commemorating its 
patron, “il janitore.””’ Other legends as- 
cribe the marks on the John Dory to 
the fingers of 8S. Christopher, who 
caught the fish with his hand when 
carrying the Infant Christ across the 
river; while a Yorkshire tradition ex- 
plains the marks on the haddock by the 
story that the Prince of Darkness, 
when building Filey Brigg, took up a 
haddock in mistake for a hammer, 
The trout is associated with another 
saint—S. Patrick. A legend is told that 
on one occasion the saint’s hunger was 
so great that for once he ignored the 
obligations of a fast-day, and prepared 
himself a succulent dish of pork chops. 
Unfortunately, as he was carrying the 
incriminating dainties, he was met by 
a watchful angel. S. Patrick repented 
and uttered a prayerful aspiration, and 
lo! before the angel came up to him, the 
pork chops were converted into as 
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many trout. Some of 8. Patrick’s coun- 
trymen demur to eating skate on ac- 
count of the outline of a human face 
which can be distinguished on the back 
of these fish, and has earned for them 
the name of “maids.” 

The flatness of the sole is accounted 
for by a South Sea legend. When the 
goddess Ina wished to escape from the 
Sacred Island she tried various methods 
of transit, amongst which was utilizing 
the sole water-horse. But 
sole could not manage it, and the in- 
furiated goddess stamped on it in her 
rage, and from that day to this the un- 
fortunate fish has been fiat. 

When, the fish being cleared away, 
ave come to joints, we of course re- 
member the old stories—fathered on 
two kings—about the “sirloin” of “ox- 
beef” and its kindred “baron,” to which 
one Bottom the Weaver made sympa- 
thetic allusion when Titania introduced 
him to Mustard Seed. But such mun- 
dane titles sink into insignificance when 
we remember that the ox, from which 
the lordly joint is cut, may have been 
a lineal descendant of the sacred bull 
Apis, may have been the earthly form 
of Dionysos, may, if—as the Irishman 
would say—it was a cow, have been 
none other than Arditi, the great 
spotted cow-goddess of the Hindoos. 
Mutton, perhaps, suggests fewer tradi- 
tions. One form of an old rhyme re- 
cords the fact that the Merry Monarch 
--one of those credited with knighting 
the loin of beef—appreciated the meat 
so much as to gain the sobriquet of 
“mutton-eating king”; the @na of cook- 
ery inform us that Napoleon lost the 
battle of Leipzig by too hearty an in- 
dulgence in a leg of mutton, which evi- 
dently did not—on that occasion at least 

agree so well with him as, accompa- 
nied by the homely turnip, it did with 
his sturdy adversary, “Farmer George.” 
Roast lamb with mint sauce is perhaps 
one of the oldest direct survivals from 
ancient times, representing, as it un- 


as a the 


doubtedly does, the roast lamb and bit- 
ter herbs eaten by the Israelites on the 
eve of the Exodus. The whole animal 
roasted entire is but seldom seen in this 
country. It is still to be met with in 
the East, dressed very much as we 
read of it in the “Arabian Nights”; and 
in this connection it is just possible that 
we may recall the dish Porthos de- 
scribed when at supper with Louis 
Quatorze, which really sounds so ap 
petizing that we cannot wonder that 
the young king’s mouth watered at the 
recital. That lamb, we may remember, 
was first stuffed with small sausages, 
with Strasburg forcemeat balls from 
Troyes, and larks from Pithiviers; it 
was boned like a fowl! with the skin on; 
“when it is cut in beautiful slices, in 
the saline way as an enormous sausage, 
a rose-colored gravy pours forth, which 
is aS agreeable to the eye as it is ex 
quisite to the palate.” And we are not 
surprised to read that Porthos smacked 
his lips, and the king opened his eyes 
with delight. 

Pork has a score of traditions about 
it. The pig was sacrificed to Demeter, 
and, strangely enough, was also sacri- 
ficed among the Red Indians. The Ro- 
mans, as everybody knows, were as 
great on pork us Marryat’s Captain To; 
in the opinion of some South Sea Island- 
ers there is even a separate Paradise 
reserved for the beneficent pig. Galen 
extolled its virtues as a food. A Jewish 
authority, on the other hand, gave it as 
his opinion that of all the leprosy per- 
mitted to scourge the earth nine-tenths 
was attributable to the pig. Pork fig- 
ures prominently in the “Iliad”; it was 
a brood of pigs that pointed out the site 
of the future Rome to Pius Aneas; it 
is more than probable that the abduc- 
tion of Proserpine by Pluto was accom- 
panied by a pervading odor of roast 
pork, for we read that the pigs of the 
swineherd Eubulus were swallowed up 
when the flery god plunged downwards 
with prize. Later legen 


his lovely 
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avers that pigs have small holes and 
sears on their forefeet in remem- 
brance of the fate that befell their 
Gadarene brethren, the holes showing 
the entered, and the 
scars perpetuating the marks of their 


where devils 
claws. 

When we leave the joints and come 
to the poultry, the goose naturally sug 
gests first of all the story connecting it 
with Queen Elizabeth and the Spanish 
Armada. Her Majesty, the familiar 
tale goes, was on September 
at the house of one of her subjects—ua 
not altogether unusual occurrence with 
the economical when goose 
furnished the piece de résistance. Her 
Majesty had just quaffed a goblet to 
“the destruction of the Spanish Ar 
mada,” when a messenger arrived with 
tidings of its dispersal. And thereupon 
she decreed that goose should always 
be eaten on that happy day to com 
memorate the great deliverance. It 
has been pointed out that the dates do 
not tally, but it is always a pity to al 
like dates to in- 
terfere with a good story. As a matter 
of fact, the goose is said to have been 
sacrificed on that day or thereabouts in 
Pagan times to Proserpine in her char- 
acter as goddess of the dead; and in 
Egyptian mythology we find the bird 
us the god Seb, the great cackler. A 
later legend narrates that S. Martin 
Was once so Much annoyed by the per- 
sistent cackling of a that he 
killed, and ate it; and as he 
died post hoe if not propter hoc, it be 
came the custom to sacrifice the goose 
as a sort of retaliation. But if the bird 
had saved the saint's life, it would prob- 
ably have been sacrificed just the same; 
geese did save Rome, but were none 
the less in demand for kitchen purposes 
on that account. An old Persian adage 
averred that the tongue of a live goose 
cut out and applied to the breast of a 
man or woman was an infallible charm 
to elicit a full. true, and particular ac- 


29 dining 


monarch 


low soulless things 


goose 


cooked, 
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count of all the misdeeds which he or 
she had ever committed. 

With regard to the duck, perhaps the 
most interesting piece of old lore is that 
it was amongst the various singular 
articles of diet which Mithridates, King 
of Pontus, was in the habit of taking 
as antitoxicants. 

Partridges and pheasants have an ex- 
alted genealogy. The Hindoo mythol- 
ogy tells us that when Indra killed the 
three-headed son of the god Toashtri, a 
partridge sprang from his blood; and 
the gods of Olympus changed Talus, 
nephew of Dzedalus, into the same bird 
ufter he had been treacherously killed 
The pheasant we discuss 
claim 


by his uncle. 
with so much relish 
ancestor that Itys 
Prochne slew and served up, a fearful 
dish, to her husband Tereus; or, if we 
accept another legend, Itylus, whom 
his mother, Aedon, jealous of her sis- 
ter’s progeny, killed by mistake. The 


as its 
mother 


may 


whom his 


quail, said by some old writers to have 


cured Hercules of epilepsy, was chosen 
by Jupiter as the bird into which the 
amorous father of gods and men trans- 
formed Latona, that so she might elude 
argus-eyed Juno and reach Delos in 
safety. The origin of the bird, as given 
in old “Travellers’ Tales,” par- 
reminding us in a 


is not 
ticularly appetizing, 
way of the venerable account of “Bar 
nacle Geese.” The sea, it appears, casts 
great tunnies upon “the coasts of the 
breed worms, 


Desert.”” These 


after fourteen 


Libyan 
which 
quails, 
Pigeons naturally recall the story of 
Mahomet’s “familiar,” and, from a still 
earlier date, the mystic bird which gave 
the oracles at Dodona. A Carpathian 
legend invests them with a yet more re- 
mote and more important réle, as it 
was to a pair of pigeons that the crea- 
tion of the world was due. Pigeons 
may, too, ina way serve as the didactic 
“skeleton at the feast,” for pigeons, old 
folklore tells us, are the last food that 


days become 
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dying people crave for, while, by a 


seemingly paradoxical connection, death 
is kept at bay if the mattress or pil- 
lows on which the moribund lies is 
stuffed with pigeons’ 


keys are also associated with Mahomet. 


feathers. Tur 
who is said to have cursed the whole 
race because he once had to wait an 
inconveniently long time while one was 
being cooked. 

As to the hare, pages might be writ 
ten. It goes almost without saying 
that it was a divinity in Egypt, 
few of us realize the fact that accord 
ing to an American Indian myth, the 
was the Creator of all 
memories 


but 


(ireat Hare 
things. Strange 
themselves of the mystic reverence in 


suggest 


which the hare was held amongst our 
british forefathers; we recall how Bo 
“let a hare 
dusky robes” when speaking words of 
fire to the gathered warriors; age-old 
tales and fables and proverbs occur to 
us in which the hare plays a part; we 
remember bow Burton warns = wus 
ugainst its flesh as “melancholy meat.” 


adicea escape from her 


and how Fletcher gives voice to the old 
belief about “hares that yearly sexes 
change.” These and similar retiections 
will doubtless give an added zest to 
the dainty meat, and we shall find our 
selves endorsing con amore the old eu 
logy on “the leg of a hunted hare.” 
Nor are our vegetables without their 
traditions. If we suffer from rheuma 
will be well if the 
contrive to let the portion of 
that falls to a 
for the efficacy of a pilfered potato is 


tism it cook can 
potato 


guest’s share be stolen. 


great. 
eaten at meals by the Egyptians, who 


The cabbage was the first thing 


considered it worthy of divine honor. 
The old Romans attributed to it the 
virtues moderns ascribe to strong coffee 
or a couple of red herrings and soda 
water, so efficacious was it after a 
“heavy night.” The 
faculty, indeed, considered it a 


Classical medical 


sort of 


panacea, paralysis and colic being es 
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pecially amenable to its influence lts 
have 
counted for by the legend that the cab 


virtues may possibly been ac 
bage was produced from the tears of 
Lycurgus. It 


moreover, that 


should not be 
it was in a tield of cab 


torgotten, 


bages that S. Stephen was captured—a 
fate which, according to some, befell 
that dissimilar 
Cade. 


very personage, Jack 
The bean has to be taken even 
The old Pythagorean 
theory Was that it held the principle of 


human life; it was said to be the tirst 


more seriously. 


food eaten by mankind; it was in a 


way sacred to Apollo; for the introduc 
Kurope of the haricot bean 


tion into 


we indebied to no less a 
than Alexander the Great; the smell of 
credited with all 


sorts of effects on minds and morals. 


are person 


beans in blossom is 

The salad which, if 
companies 
pot pourri of old beliefs and 
Its principal ingredient, lettuce 


we are wise, ac 
veritable 
legends. 


most meals is a 
which, 
as We sometimes forget, means milky 
vegetable, from its sap—was not only 
the favorite food of beautiful Adonis, 
but shared with Juno the parentage of 
pretty Hebe, to the 
lleaven gave birth as a 
of eating’ the crisp plant. 


whom (Jueen of 
cose quence 
The endive 
was once a love-lorn German girl, who, 
ufter weary Wayside waiting for her 
died 


vegetable; the garlic, so beloved in old 


lover, and was changed into a 
Egypt as to be worshipped there, is, as 
everybody ought to know, an invaluable 
prophylactic against witches and vam 
the fragrant mint 


Minthe, the too fascinating daughter of 


pires; was once 


Cocytus, who, being suspected of a 
flirtation with Pluto, was changed by 
Proserpine into the herb. Sage—for 
our salad shall be for the nonce largely 
catholic virtues that its 


very name is derived from salvere, to be 


has so many 
in health: it grows best where the wife 
the 
fortunes of its owners; parsley, which. 
provoked 


rules, and fades or thrives with 


the Greeks said, excitement 








and which they used for chaplets, 
sprung, they believed, from the blood of 
the hero Archemoras. 

With the dessert we “inwardly di- 
gest” a fresh collection of legends, of 
which, however, space will only allow 
a few to be taken at random. The fig 
might almost have a book written about 
its traditions. The fig-tree is one of 
those which have been identified as the 
Mosaic Tree of Life; the tig was in 
some mystic way a representation of 
Dionysos; it has been associated with 
the weird story of Atys; it was one of 
the anti-poison comestibles of Mithri- 
dates. The strawberry has both a pa- 
gan and a Christian reputation. It was 
a favorite with the goddess Frigga, 
who was wont to go a-berrying with the 
children at the summer solstice. After- 
wards it was placed under the patron- 
age of the Blessed Virgin, and on S. 
John’s Day, “no mother who has lost a 
little child will taste a strawberry, for 
if she did her little one would get none 
in Paradise. Mary would say to it, 
you must stand aside, for your mother 
has already eaten her share, so none 
remains for you.” The date is an- 
other fruit of which a graceful Christian 
legend is told. When the Blessed Vir- 
gin was travelling through Egypt, she 
rested under a palm-tree with her Son 
in herarms. And the tree, recognizing 
its Creator, bent down its branches till 
the fruit fell into the Virgin Mother’s 
lap, and the O shown on the stones of 
the date perpetuates her wondering ex- 
clamation. The pomegranate, poor 
(Catherine of Arragon’s emblem, of 
course recalls that pretty story of Pros- 
erpine, whose bereaved mother at last 
obtained from Jupiter the promise that 
“if she had eaten nothing” in Hades she 
might return to earth. But alas! she 
had eaten pomegranate seed, and so 
was doomed to pass half the year in 
the realm of Pluto. Should there by 
chance be blackberries on the table, it 
will be as well, if it be after September 
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2¥, to act on Mr. Bailey's memorable 
udvice at Todgers’—“Don’t have none 
of him.” For on Michaelmas Day the 
Devil—regardless, it would seem, of 
thorns, or perhaps impervious to them 
-—stamps—some say spits—on all the 
blackberry bushes, and naturally viti- 
ates them. We are not at all likely to 
find elderberries on the table unless it 
be for ornament—and few shrubs are 
prettier—but we must not think too dis- 
paragingly of them, for tradition tells 
us that the fruit of the elder was as 
good as that of the vine till Judas 
hanged himself on it. And this refilec- 
tion, together with the proximity of a 
dish of walnuts, which not all their as- 
sociation with diablerie can make us 
refuse, naturally turns our attention 
to the decanters and their contents. If 


the wine flows a quarter as fast as the 


stream of reminiscence it conjures up. 
it is to be feared that the consequence~x 
may be disagreable. But even then. 
given only an average soundness in the 
wine, we shall have cause to congratu 
late ourselves that we did not live in 
classical times. When Herod, in tlie 
Golden Legend, calls for wine of Tyre. 
he suggests that pomegranate juice. 
calamus, and drops of myrrh should be 
stirred therein, and this, awful as it 
sounds, was a mode of “mixing the 
liquor” comparatively innocent when 
compared with the sea-water, tar, tur 
pentine, resin, powdered pitch, spike- 
nard, cardamoms, cassia and saffron 
advocated by Columella, or the pine 
leaves, southernwood, myrtle leaves. 
and bitter almonds preferred by other 
authorities. 

Ingenious efforts have been made t 
prove our modern wines the direct re} 
resentatives of those in favor “in ok! 
heroic days.” Pramnian, for instance. 
which Nestor in the “Iliad” recom 
mends for the wounded Machaon, hi-~ 
been by some identified with port, de 
spite the dictum of Aristophanes that its 
dietetic effect was to shrivel the fear 
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ures and upset the digestion; “mighty 
Falernian” is, told, with us 
still in the shape of Madeira or sherry: 
the sweet wines of the Greeks which 
the Homeric heroes quaffed so man- 
fully were like Constantia and Tent. 
‘the Persian wines were probably akin 
already 


we are 


to Herod's favorite vintage 
mentioned. 

As to the origin of wine, all sorts of 
A pretty legend is re- 


When they were cre- 


stories are told. 
lated by Herder. 
ated, all trees and shrubs were rejoic- 
ing in their beauty and usefulness. 
The cedar boasted his majesty and fra 
grance; the palm its beauty and shel- 
ter; olive and myrtle, apple, fig, pine 
all extolled themselves. But 
mourned in silence; to her it 


and ftir, 
the vine 
seemed that no charm was given, nei- 
ther stem nor branch, blossom nor fruit, 
“I am but little use, 
such as I am I will wait and hope.” 
And then man found and trained her, 
the sun ripened the glowing grapes. 
Adam tasted thereof and named 
vine his friend, to whom it was given 
to make glad the heart of anid 
cheer the sorrowing and afflicted. An- 
other account tells us that Noah once 


she moaned, “but 


and 
the 


siWw a goat eat some grapes; it there- 
after became filled with such strength 
and courage that the patriarch resolved 
to cultivate the fruit. He planted s 
vine, therefore, and manured it with the 
blood of a lion, a lamb, a pig, and an 
ape. 

An amusing story is told apropos of 
introduction of the “joy of Bac- 
It appears that in 


the 
chus” into Persia. 
the days of the Emperor Jamshid, one 
of his favorite queens had the misfor- 
tune to offend her lord. So, 
runs one version of the story; another 
states that the lady had a severe attack 
of neuralgia. In either case life was 
unendurable, so she resolved to end it. 
(‘asting ber lustrous eyes around for a 

The 


at least, 


Gentleman's Magazine. 
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convenient means, they fell upon a 
large vessel in which her lord had 
stored a quantity of grapes. On his 


last investigation, Jamshid had found 
the juice acid, so, actuated by a kindly 
for 
members of his royal 


consideration the gastric economy) 
of the weaker 
household, his majesty had fixed to the 
warning in large letters 

“Poison! On no account to be drunk!” 
or the Persian to that effect. Here 
was the Sultana’s chance. She drank. 
For a death-draught the taste was not 
unpleasant, rather the reverse, so she 
took a little more, and yet more, and 
her couch 
When con 
found that 
taken its flight, 
though the neuralgia had, as well as 
her views on the worthlessness of life 
Evidently this was a poison to be stud- 


vessel a 


tottered—or reeled—to 


laid her down 


then 
nnd to die. 
returned she 


not 


sciousness 


her spirit had 


ied, so with regal self-sacrifice her maj- 
esty paid frequent visits to the “cellar,” 
and so thoroughly tested the beverage 
that when eventually the Emperor dis 
covered his spouse's habit, only enough 
remained to enable the royal couple to 
pledge their reconciliation in a glass of 
wine. Before the 
both plentiful and fashionable in 
land of the Lion and the Sun; the Em 


long “poison” was 


the 
peror Jamshid about 


reigned seven 


hundred years, during which 


Man seemed immortal, 
unknown, 


And life rolled on in happiness and joy. 


sickness was 


Whether this was all due to the discov 
ery of the honest wine masquerading 
under the name of “Poison,” the Shah 
Nameh declares not. But the story em- 
phasizes one truth which is taught by 
meal myths as well as most other stud 
ies, that there is really a 
deal of human 
woman. 


very great 


nature in man—anid 


Walter Richards. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

“And what has Cicely been doing with 
herself?’ asked Mr. Lauriston. “Beeu 
existing gracefully, | suppose,’ he con 
tinued as his niece did not immediatel) 
respond to his invitation to narrate 
her doings. 

Cicely smiled. Many people exist; it 
is given to few to exist gracefully, and 
surely no more should be exacted from 
these favored ones. She, at least, con- 
sidered it superfluous to do more; so 
much her smile expressed. “But |! 
think you must do something this after 
noon,” said her uncle. 

Such persistence aroused a lazy sus 
picion in Cicely’s mind. At lunch they 
had discussed a sketch of Doris’s, and 
Agatha’s expedition to the village un- 
dertaken on behalf of the commissariat. 
Aunt Charlotte had her domestic ex- 
periences to recount and related various 
culinary incidents, somewhat abstruse 
to the lay mind perhaps, but, if rightly 
understood, evidently to the discredit 
of Martin. Then they all demanded to 
know the direction of Mr. Lauriston’s 
walk; but Mr. Lauriston’s strategy did 
not desert him even in the council- 
chamber. A flank attack can be itself 
out-flanked, and after murmuring some- 
thing about lanes, hedges, and prim 
roses (amended hurriedly to honey- 
suckle in deference to the season of the 
year), he had opened his batteries on 
Cicely, an entirely unprovoked diver- 
sion which, however, served his turn. 

“Yes, she must certainly do some 
thing this afternoon,” assented Agatha. 

“ll help to wash up.” suggested the 
victim; “after tea,” she added thought- 
fully. 

“That won't take long,” observed 
Aunt Charlotte. 

“It's Cicely who's gveing to do it,” 
Mr. Lauriston reminded them. 


“And tea is a long way off,” said 


Agatha. 
Miss Yonge came to her friend’s res 
cue. “You might come and sketch 


with me,” she said; “I'm going to do 
such a lovely old cottage.” 

“I'm afraid it wouldn't be very lovely 
when I’ve done it,” demurred Cicely: 
“unless you let me copy yours,” she 
added in a complimentary tone. 

Mr. Lauriston unkindly suggeste.l 
that tracing-paper would hardly be of 
much service in the reproduction of a 
painting. Now it had been darkly ru- 
mored that the use of this medium as 
applied to copying the masterpieces of 
the eminent Vere Foster had gained 
the younger Miss Neave the second 
drawing-prize at school, which she had 
generously resigned to another. Her 
generosity had been better understood 
by her drawing-mistress when she was 
promoted to copying real flower-pots. 
As she still resented any allusion to this 
ignominious discovery, she was moved 
to exclaim, “I wouldn't mind fishing. 
of course.” 

“Fishing!” they all exclaimed 
“Wherever did you learn to fish?’ 

“Oh, I'm quite good at it,” she said 
cheerfully. “At least I used to be; 
I'm a little out of practice now. There’s 
nothing like fishing.” she added with a 
touch of enthusiasm. “To land a—a 
twenty-pound trout is quite exciting.” 
Fortunately, there was no expert pres- 
ent to challenge the attributes of the 
only tish whose name Cicely could re 
member, 

“Why didn't vou tell us, and we 
would have brought a rod for you?" 
said her uncle. “I dare say though 

he checked himself abruptly 
He had been about to remark that 
the house-boat contained a varied as- 
sortment of rods, and that he could no 
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doubt borrow one for her there. Mr. 
Lauriston gasped; he had been on the 
brink of a revelation: the mystery of 
bis morning walk had almost been seit- 
betrayed. 

“What did you say, dear?” 
wife unsuspiciously. 

“I thought Martin might have one, 
perhaps,” he replied; “but it is not very 
likely.” Cicely shared that opinion; 
otherwise she would not have been 
so eloquent. Martin, however, was 
summoned. Yes; he had a rod that 
would suit Miss Cicely nicely, and he 
hurried off to get it with pride. 

“How delightful of him!’ she 
claimed with creditable promptitude. 
Her sister laughed; to the trained ear 
Cicely’s tone lacked conviction. 

Before Martin returned the 
separated. Mrs. Lauriston could not 
long detach herself from her duties, and 
Agatha and Doris started for the lovely 
old cottage. Mr. Lauriston sat down 
by his younger niece and began to 
smoke. “I think you're very mean, 
Uncle Henry,” she said presently. 

“Mean?” echoed Mr. Lauriston, a lit- 
tle guiltily. 

“Yes, very; after all 
you,” she insisted. 

“So you really have been doing some 
thing,” he said with fine gaiety. 

“I’ve been holding my tongue,” she 
answered darkly. Mr. Lauriston sof- 
tened an ungallant commonplace. “You 
turned the conversation on to me be- 
cause you didn’t want them to know 
where you went.” 

“I only went for a walk,” answered 
Mr. Lauriston stoutly. 

Cicely was not to be put off. 
they nice men?” she asked. 

“Yes—whom do you mean?” he 
amended quickly. 

“The other party, of course. Where 
else should you have been? You know 
you were dying for a man to talk to, 
weren't you, Uncle Henry?” 

Mr. Lauriston attempted polite eva- 


asked his 


ex- 


others 


I've done for 


“Are 
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sion; but Le was as successful as his 
niece had been in professing joy about 


the impending rod. 


“You may as well confess, Unele 
Henry,” she laughed. “I won't betras 
you,” she added wmelodramatically. 


“Whom did you see, and how 
aud what are they like?” 

“Il only saw two,” said Mr. Lauriston, 
yielding; “the useful and the oruna- 
mental members, | should say. They 
young fel 


many, 


pleasant, hospitable 
lows.” His eye wandered involuntarily 
to the tin of pink sherbet on the table 
cloth. 

“Was that the ornamental one 1 saw 
you shake hands with?” asked Cicely. 

Mr. Lauriston 
“Where were you?’ he asked, 


seel 


understood LOW 

“Oh, | was in the boat down there.” 
Cicely waved her hand vaguely. “Doris 
had run it into the bank,” 
plained, with a sublime disregard of 
history. “Was it the ornamental one?” 
she persisted after her explanation. 

Mr. the 
Cicely’s “Oh” was no great tribute to 
the magnificent Charles. 

“But how did you see’ enquired Mr. 
Lauriston. He was piqued at the fail 
ure of his strategy, but like an ex-vol 
his 


she ex 


Lauriston conceded point 


unteer resolved to mis 
takes. 

“Through the trees,” she explained. 
“Doris was very energetic, and she 
rowed so bard that when I pulled the. 
wrong string, or something, the boat 
ran itself right into the mud. So | 
rest when you 
oor boy, he looked quite disappointed 
you wouldn't bring him 
Did he want some more menu 


learn by 


was taking a came. 


when uns 
further. 
to talk to as well?” 

The fortunate arrival of Martin 
with the rod saved Mr. Lauriston 
from further cross-examination. Cicel) 
looked round, but Aunt Charlotte was 
still within view. As there was no es 
cape, she accepted the inevitable. 

“Thank you, Martin.” she said, eve 
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the offering doubtfully. “Its—it’s 


W hich 


ing 
rather short, isn’t it’ which 
end do IL hold?’ 

“It's 


Martin 


miss,” said 
not heard 
the 


put up, 
had 
Cicely’s enthusiastic tribute to 
twenty-pound trout; “and then you bold 
it by the thick end.” 
“Don’t get your feet 
Aunt Charlotte from the distance, “anil 


got to be 
tolerantly: he 


wet,” called 


don’t walk in the damp grass, and be 
very careful not to fall in.” 

Cicely consented to observe these in- 
structions heartily enough. 

“You'll have to catch some tish now,” 
laughed her uncle, preparing to take 
his afternoon hap. “There's no help for 
it. Cicely.” 

She prepared to move with delibera- 
tion, by indicating certain cushions and 
other necessaries it would be well for 
her to have. Then she walked slowly 
towards the boat, which was moored i 
few yards lower down; it was just out 
of sight and in a shady corner. 

But Martin was firm. “You 
catch anything there, miss. It 
I’d best row you round to 


won't 
isn’t a 
good place. 
the mill-pool.” 

“You'll fetch me back, Martin, before 
tea?’ 

Martin relieved her anxiety on this 
point, and after enquiring minutely 
whether he had brought the rug and 
the cushions and the novels and the 
chocolates, she got into the boat. 

“You won't need to steer, miss,” 
Martin prudently, taking the sculls; 
and sighing her satisfaction she settled 
herself comfortably in the stern, enjoy- 
ing the easy motion as he pulled down 
the back-water, which was well shaded 


said 


with over-hanging willows, round into 
the main stream and up towards the 
mill and the lock. 

At the lower corner of the pool the 
stream from the mill-wheel eddied back 
under the roots of a clump of willows. 
Martin sounded the depth with a secull 
that this likely 


announced wis a 


and 
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spot for perch; “and you will be nicely 


shaded, miss,” be added, bringing the 


boat in to the bank. 
“Have you got everything I want?” 


asked Miss Cicely when she had landed 


safely. The everything was diseim 
barked and arranged,—the rug, four 


cushions, a parasol, three novels, and 
the box of chocolates. These were dis- 


posed in a hollow between two trees 


which formed a kind of natural chair 
from view by some bushes 
the sloping bank. 
comfortably, ate a 


sheltered 
higher up Cicely 
sunk into her 
chocolate, and thanked Martin prettily. 
She had evidently got all she required 
for her fishing. 

Martin, however, knew 
“Here’s the he said pres 
ently when he had put it together, “I’ve 
baited the hook.” Cicely regarded i: 
with disfavor; people always reminded 
her of things, as though she had a bad 
nemory. However, she acquiesced aud 
held the rod, as Martin suggested, by 
the thick end. “And here's the basket. 
miss,” continued Martin, “and 
the tin of worms.” 

“Worms!” exclaimed Cicely shrinking 
uway. “Are they alive?” His reply 
afforded her no satisfaction. “Dees the 
lid fit quite tightly?’ she demanded. 
“Then put it inside the basket, and put 
the basket over there”; she pointed to # 
spot some yards away. 

“But,” objected Martin, “you may 
want another bait, if the fish takes this 
one.” 

Cicely allowed ber line, which had 
been dangling in the air, to fall hur- 
riedly into the water. “I’m sure the 
worms would be happier in the tin than 
on a hook, wouldn’t they?’ she asked. 
Martin confessed that it was probable. 
“I'll leave them there then, please,” 


nest 


his duty. 


rod, miss,” 


here's 


she 
ordained. 
“But if you want another——” he pro- 
tested. 
‘One thank 


will be enough, 


you,” she said decisively. 


quite 
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Martin obeyed, and put the basket 


down in the spot selected. Then he 
gave her some directions as to watching 
the float (to which he called her atten- 
for signs of a and 
promising to bring the boat back for 
her before tea-time he left her. 

For sone ilttle time Cicely angled on, 
dutifully holding the rod straight out in 
front of her and watching the fat red 
circled round and round in 
Presently, however, she be- 


tion) bite, again 


float as it 
the eddy. 


gan to feel uncomfortable; the rod 
seemed heavy and clumsy, and she 
could not hold it in the orthodox atti- 


tude of attention and lean back against 
her cushions at one and the same time; 
wait and 
However, a 


it seemed rather aimless to 
hold it and do nothing. 
projecting offered a 
prop, and the butt could be rested on 
the ground. 

Then she ate another chocolate, and 
looked thoughtfully at the three nov- 
els. Why had she brought three, she 
wondered; she could not read them all 


twig convenient 


aut once, and it was too hot to make up 


one’s mind which one should begin 
with. No, she would not read just yet. 
A big blue dragon-fly flew past her 


with a vicious hum of wings, and she 
Did dragon 
But 
went off down stream, and 


felt some slight alarm. 
flies sting, or bite, or anything’ 
the insect 
she ate another chocolate to celebrate 
his departure, 

Phen, vielding to the influences of the 
she leaned back 


summer afternoon, 


against the cushions reposefully, with 
the blue 


far beyond the river. 


her eyes fixed on heat-haze 


CHAPTER VI. 

“Strike,” said an imperious masculine 
voice. 

Her at 

the 


Cicely 
tention had 
countable 
which 


looked up dreamily. 


been roused by unac 
float 


behavior of her red 
the past 


heen bobbing about curiously, had then 


for few seconds 
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hastened along the surface of the water 


(against the stream as she wisely 


noted), and had finally disappeared into 
the depths. She was far too comforta 
ble to disturb herself about the matter, 
which indeed she would not have no 
ticed at all 


and buzzed near her, in a manner that 


had not something come 
suggested the dreaded dragon-fly, and 
compelled a measure of wakefulness as 
a precaution. She had just been lazil) 
reflecting that Martin would be sorry to 
lose his nice red float, and that she was 
because he would be but 


sorry sorry, 


after all she could not help it if it chose 


to behave like that. Then her train of 
thought was interrupted as we have 
narrated. 


“Strike whom?” she enquired politely 


of the invisible some one. 


The answer was effective, if hardly 
anticipated. The rod was snatched up 
suddenly and bent to the rush of a 


heavy fish. 

Cicely sat up; the situation promised 
to be interesting. There was a deci 
the 
one that made her wide awake at once 
As for 


engrossed in playing the fish she was 


sion about methods of this some 


some seconds he was entirely 


able to have a good look at him, and 


profited by the opportunity. She dis 


inelegwant 


that 


missed his attire briefly as 


but not inappropriate. She noted 
tall, 
ures and firm mouth, that his bair was 
had 


circumstance 


he was young, with strong feat 


and straight, that he not 


that 


dark 
shaved morning (a 
that occurred to the some one later), and 
that he was generally of masterful ap 


pearance. 


But despite this drawback her ver 
dict was favorable, and Talbot (for 
Talbot it was, very much moved by 


that instinet of the angler which cannot 


endure to see a rise or bite 


good 
inissed), Was fortunate, though he knew 
it not, in the 
To exist gracefully, it 


manner of his introduc 


tion. may be 


repeated, is given to but few even of the 
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favored sex. The mere man who can 
succeed in commanding instant admira- 
tion by simply seating himself in an 
armehair and diffusing an atmosphere 
of excellence is a being of distinguished 
rarity, and seldom beloved by his 1i- 
vals. Most of us, to display ourselves 
to the best advantage, must needs be 


doing something. And here Talbot was 


generally unlucky. At cricket, while 
Charles could play forward and get 


bowled with captivating grace, Talbot, 
who was the kind of cricketer known 
as a useful scorer, spoiled his chances 
hopelessly by the exaggerated vehe- 
mence of his sweeping hits to leg. .\t 
football Majendie, as half-back, could 
evade his adversaries in a way that 
held spectators breathless; for him the 
reporter culled the choicest flowers of 
an exotic vocabulary, but passed unno- 
ticed the mighty strivings of ‘Lalbot 
in the scrimmage. At lawn-tennis the 
Admiral served into the with a 
eareless ease that charmed 
nine while Talbot pounded awa) 
at the lady with a visage of paralyzing 
ferocity and generally moved his part 
ner to complain that he poached. Ai 
billiards,—but the tule: 
William may have been less fortunate, 


net 
the femi- 


eye, 


why prolong 
he wag an expert skater—a bad accom 
plishment as his chances were limited, 
but at least he was inoffensive at other 
sports. ‘Talbot always did best ip an 
unforgivable manner. 

\t fishing, however, he found himself. 
his 
pur- 


llis eves grew keen, his lips set; 
whole being quickened to alert, 
Cicely became quite 
little puzzled, at 


poseful action. 
interested, if a his 
manewuvres with the rod, recoguizing 
her 


beyond com 


the 


mysteries 
Finally 
proved to be a large perch, was landed 


them as 
prehension. fish, which 
triumphantly in Talbot's net. 

“Always strike as soon as the float 
said, 
water. “It 


has gone well under,” he as he 
lifted the fish out of the 


would have been a sin to lose a perch 
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this 
two pounds. 
What on earth you were about I——" 


this. them in 


every 


like 
river 


You don’t get 
day over 


he stopped suddenly. So far he had 
not had time to realize his companion, 
but now he suddenly found to his con- 
fusion that he was addressing a very 
pretty stranger in a way that only a 
certain amount of intimacy could ex- 
“T mean—— I should say——” he 
amended burriedly, “I must congratu- 
late you on your luck,” so saying he 
laid the perch down beside her, raised 
his hat made as if to depart. 
Doubtless this one of the 
anathematized Well, he 
would go away at once, though he con- 
fessed to himself that she seemed less 
of a nuisance than he had imagined. 
But Cicely stopped him. “Thank you 
so much for catching it,” she said edg- 


cuse, 


and 
must be 
intruders. 


ing away from the still lively fish. 
“But what am I to do with it? It fleps 


about so.” 

Talbot could hardly do less than as 
sist beauty in such distress. He took 
the fish and tapped it smartly on the 


head with the handle of his landing- 
net. “It won't flop long,” he assured 
her. “Shall I put it in your basket?” 


“Yes, please do,” said Cicely grate 
fully. “Oh, and do be she 
added tragically; “there is a tin there 
with live worms in it.” 

Talbot suppressed a smile, but showed 
no alarm at this startling intelligence. 
He laid the fish in the basket on a 
layer of long grass, and again 
tated retreat. But in stooping down 
he had stolen a second glance at Cicely 
He wavered; after all there was no 
harm in being polite, and he had some 
amends to make in that respect 
“Shall I bait the hook again?’ he sug 


careful,” 


mierdi 


gested. 
“Oh, has it swallowed the worm’ 
she said. “How horrid! I’m sure | 


shan't be able to eat it. No, don’t,”’ she 
took out the tin; 
craw! about.” 


said as he “they'll 


escape and 
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“You seem rather afraid of the wild 
worm,” he said smiling openly now, 
bis hand on the lid. 

“I don't want it 
Cicely. 

“Don’t you want to catch any more 
fish then?’ he enquired in surprise. 

“Won't one be enough?’ she asked 
hopefully. “How many fish ought one 
to catch in an afternoon?” 

“It depends on the weather, the river, 
the angler, and the fish,” he returned 
oracularly. “For myself 1 haven't 
caught anything yet since lunch.” 

“Won't your friends laugh at you?” 
she asked. 

“They will be most sympathetic,” he 


baited,” insisted 


answered. 

“I’m sure you'll like that, so 1 wou't 
give you fish,” she said; “mine 
wouldn't, you see. If I'd back 
without anything they'd have said I'd 
Oh, what 


my 
come 


gone to sleep, or something. 
did you say it was you'd caught for me, 
—a trout?’ 

Now it might reasonably have been 
supposed that such ignorance would 
have roused Talbot’s indignation, or at 
best his contempt; to confess one’s in- 
ability to distinguish a trout from a 
perch should surely be a grave offence 
in the estimation of an angler. But to 
give offence it is necessary to be of- 
fensive, and those to whom it is given 
to exist gracefully seldom possess a 
gift vouchsafed to so many of their 
fellow-creatures. It is to be 
that Talbot felt neither indignation nor 
contempt; if he did his generosity so 
overcame them that he merely cor- 
rected her without comment. 

“A perch,” repeated Cicely after him; 
“I must try to remember that. You are 
quite sure?’ she asked, mischievously 
enjoying his embarrassment. 

This seemed a challenge to display 
knowledge, and there are few desires 
“0 overmastering as the impulse to im- 
part information. Encyclopedias and 
penny weekly papers flourish by supply- 


feared 
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ing people with odd facts to impart. 
Talbot could not resist the universal im- 
pulse, and in a moment he found him- 
self discoursing on the perch in a man- 
ner that Izaak himself might have ad- 
mitted to be “excellent good.” 
Cicely listened and smiled. 
never wanted to impart information, 
but she could be inflicted with it af all 
times. She had been told how many 
tive-pound-notes reach from Mount 
Everest to the edge of Saturn's. rings 
and the knowledge had not troubled 
her. Cookery recipes had been taught 
her by friends who read ladies’ papers, 
had ever suf- 


She 


and no one’s digestion 
fered, or even been threatened, in con- 
sequence. Mrs. Lauriston had read to 
her the statistics of crime in alcoholic 
and non-alcoholic districts, and = she 
had poured out her uncle’s glass of port 
without a tremor, Agatha 
that she never listened, Certainly with 
her the imparted fact found its long 
home, and if, as her sister said, it went 
in at one ear to come out at the other, 
she surely deserved more esteem than 
other auditors with whom the 
serves but as a road to the mouth. 
Besides, it was a very pretty ear. 

This time, however, Cicely was mak- 
ing an exception. She did listen, she 
questioned, she appeared to be trying 
She followed the perch 


asserted 


ear 


to remember. 
from its earliest youth to its last home 
in the fishing-basket, and then she 
asked for its Latin 


“I beg your pardon,” stammered Tal- 


name, 


bot in sudden confusion. 

“The Latin name, | 
calmly repeated. 
ig 

It is difficult to be suddenly dignitied 
the when 
one becomes aware that 
shaven. Talbot thought she was mak 
ing game of him and attempted the im 
possible. He delivered himself of the 
ponderons appellation; “Perca fluriat 
he said stiffly. 


said,” Cleely 


“Do please remember 


on a river-bank at moment 


one is ub 


lis,” 
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She made him repeat it. “Thank you 
so much,” she smiled; “it’s really very 
nice of you. I mean it,” she added, 
looking up at him. 

Talbot forgot his suspicion, and, with- 
out knowing how it came about, found 
himself sitting down on the grass fac- 
ing her and ready for conversation. 
Two rods dangled an unbaited hook and 
a bedraggled fiy in the water, but he 
had forgotten them. 

“You see,” continued Cicely, “I've 
never fished before in my life. Now 
that’s a dreadful confession, isn’t it?” 

Talbot assured her that it was all the 
more meritorious of her to be beginning 
now, assured her of it, too, with a 
promptitude surprising in that, at the 
moment of utterance, he became a 
renegade from all his beliefs and had 
to reconstruct his theories of exist- 
ence before he replied. For years he 
had maintained that, for ali he cared, 
women might invade the bar, the 
benches, the faculty, and either uni- 
versity, but he must insist that his 
favorite sport should be kept free from 
feminine intrusion. Now he had met 
Cicely; and a serried array of argu- 
ments in favor of the sex, hitherto un- 
suspected, presented themselves and 
led on by perhaps the most powerful 
of them, herself, put to the rout all his 
old theories and took him prisoner. Of 
course women could not be admitted 
into the brotherhood without tuition. 
and who more fitted ’—at this point her 
confession had produced a speedy re 
cantation. But such internal revolu- 
tions made foreign policy difficult. He 
awaited her further confidence. 

“However,” Cicely went on, “I had to 
do it this afternoon, and I don't like it 
atall. But it’s your fault really, so it’s 
only fair you should have done it for 
me”: she enunciated this instance of 


poetic justice calmly. 
“My fault?’ echoed the bewildered 
Talbot in tones of perplexed contrition. 
“Not yours personally,” Cicely ex 


plained; “the house-boat’s. You're one 
of them, aren’t you?” 

Talbot admitted it. Did his con- 
science smite him for his strictures on 
the camp but two hours past? It is 
to be feared that he was rather consid- 
ering whether he could not aid and 
abet Charles in returning Mr. Lauris 
ton’s call. “But how have we com- 
pelled you to turn fish——” he hesi- 
tated; fish-woman did not seem polite 
nor fisher-woman appropriate—‘to turn 
angler,—meédecin malgré lui.” 

“Well, Uncle Henry called on you.” 
she said, “because he got tired of us.” 

“Impossible,” said Talbot gallantly. 

“Didn't Mr.— Mr.— I forget his name 
—tell you? He ealled this morning. He 
did indeed,” Cicely assured him with 
innocent solemnity. 

“IT had heard it,” returned Talbot 
curtly, disdaining to explain his com 
pliment. 

“And he didn’t want Aunt Charlotte 
to know it,—she doesn’t like house-bouats 
-and so when they wanted to know at 
lunch what he had been doing, he 
turned the conversation on me anil 
made me the victim. So I was set to 
catch things with a worm; otherwise I 
should have had to paint pictures or 
xo for a walk.” 

“I see,” said Talbot a trifle vaguely. 
Though he was beginning to appreciate 
Cicely’s power of existing gracefully, 
he had not the knowledge essential to a 
proper understanding of her explana 
tion. “Will they set you to do it 
again?” he asked in a hopeful tone. 

Cicely gave the point her best con 
sideration. “Is that a_ really large 
perch?” she asked. 

“Yes, quite a large perch,” he averred. 

“I'd better make you take it then,” 
she decided. Talbot protested that it 
was fairly hers, and refused firmly to 
accept it. 

“They will make me fish again,” she 
sighed with beautiful resignation. ‘“Un- 
cle Henry's very fond of fish, and he'll 
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eat it and want more. And then they'll 
find me out.” 

Talbot looked a question; she was 
getting hard to follow. “I told them 


I knew fishing,” she explained, “and 
believe ane. It 
You sit on an uncom- 


they wouldn't was to 
escape painting. 

tortable stool,—at 
the middle of a field with a lot of gnats 


round and the 


least Doris does—in 


amd small boys you; 
gnats sting you and get in your paints, 
and the boys are rude, and you get hot 
and red and try not to listen, and the 
brushes dab themselves into the wrong 
paints, and the curate doesn’t come.” 
“The Talbot 


tified. 


curate?” repeated mys- 


“Hle’s the only man in the country, 
ever,” Cicely explained airily, “and you 
nust have a man to drive them away— 
besides, he knows their names. So | 
thought I'd sit down and tish.—sit down 
properly—so I said I'd And I 


know all about perch now.” She made 


fish. 


him a little bow of thanks. 

“This is abetting a deception,” said 
Talbot righteously. “But your time 
will come, Suppose you catch some 


other tish next time, and they ask you 


what it is; will you send for the curate 


to tell you?’ 
“T shan’t catch another fish,” returned 


(‘jicely with decision; “it's too much 


trouble.” 


“Not even if it only gives you as 
much trouble as this one?” he sug- 
gested. 

“IT expect it must be getting on for 
tea-time,” she observed. “Can you 
see if Martin is coming with the 
boat?” 

Talbot could not see. He remem- 


bered that Charles had mentioned an- 
other man with the Lauriston party: 
he remembered, too, that he had 
some sympathy on the un- 
happy condition of the one man amid 
a bevy of females. Now he feared that 
he had wasted good sentiment on an 
ultegether undeserving person. 


eX- 


pended 
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“It must be time for him,” Cicely 
persisted. 
He perceived that it was time for 


himself to go. “This is a good 


for perch; your friend has an angler's 


spot 


eye,” he said. 

“My friend?’ Cicely saw his mistake. 
She did not enlighten Lim. “I sup 
pose,” she said carelessly, “I had better 
go on fishing for perch, hadn’t 1? Then 
I shan'’t have to be taught any more 
names.” 

“You'll have to learn how to get 


them out.” retorted Talbot more than a 
little piqued. 
“Perhaps | shall have to send for the 
curate all,” 
“This district is more populous than 


after she conceded. 


some,” he suggested; “there is cer- 


tain to be a man about here to-mor- 
row afternoon.’ 

“I daresay | shan’t fish to-morrow.” 
she returned. “Perhaps the perch will 
with Uncle Henry. So I 


bother about it till need 


disagree 
needn't then, 
1? 

Talbot saw that she had said all she 
was going to say. He raised his apol 
ogy for a hat, acutely conscious of his 
chin the “Good-afternoon, Miss 
Lauriston,” he said; “I hope the perch 
won't disagree with your uncle.” 

“Good-afternoon, Mr. Talbot. I hope 
so too,” she agreed dutifully: “I should 
feel so guilty, shouldn’t I?” 

Talbot wondered if 
thing more, but got no clue. That she 
his name alarmed him; Haddon 
must have described him to her uncle, 
and if she had recognized him from 
that,—he shuddered inwardly. In point 
of fact, his name was plainly engraved 
on a plate affixed to his creel, as he 
thankfully remembered afterwards 
He lingered a moment, but she said no 
more. Then, with another bow, he 
went off towards the mill, taking his 
rod and observing that his chub-fly was 
entangled in a piece of weed which had 


while. 


she meant any- 


knew 


floated down upon it during their talk 
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This served to recall him to the object 
of his coming forth, and also to remind 
him of the oft emphasized discrepancy 
that exists between intention and fulfil- 
ment, between precept and practice. 
He laughed a little guiltily as he re- 
flected that the man who was returning 
to camp now was very different from 


te 
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the man who had left it an hour or so 
earlier. However, he still retained 
enough of his old self to be able to 
swear. “Damn that Martin!” he mut- 
tered as he heard the sound of oars 
coming up the stream. And so he 
passed by the mill and gained the 
path. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE COMING OF THE FLYING MACHINE. 


I. THE MACHINE 

It may safely be presumed that in 
the immediate future man will] fly. 
Many of the problems that have barred 
the way are solved, and the remainder 
are being eagerly attacked by an 
army of investigators. We can al- 
ready sail through the air before the 
wind, and lately, in some small meas- 
ure, we have sailed against it. The 
question of balancing, that remains, is 
one more of practical experiment than 
anything else. 

Provided a sufficient incentive to call 
for the sustained attention of a num- 
ber of workers, and any purely me- 
chanical problem can _ be solved. 
Greater ones than this have yielded 
in the past. The airship of 1950 will 
not be a more wonderfully complex 
machine than, say, the torpedo or the 
spinning machine, although it may rep- 
resent a more remarkable combination 
of ingenious contrivances. 

Some fifteen or twenty years ago the 
meeting of the gas engine with the 
pneumatic tire made our motor-car of 
to-day a possibility, and, similarly the 
combination of the light petrol engine 
with the aeroplane seems to have made 
ready the way of the aeronaut. It is 
now largely a matter of experiment, 
and, seeing that an immediate incen- 
tive has been found, in the shape of 
monetary prizes offered for simple 
flights, there is no doubt that the 
matter will very shortly be settled. 


I believe, then, that in the immediate 
future we shall fly. 

Many people will consider this a 
summary method of dealing with the 
most important point. They may ob- 
serve, and justly, that they have no 
such definite conviction, and that they 
consider the problem partially, or 
wholly insoluble. These, I must leave 
at this point, for, after all, the basis 
of this paper is a purely hypothetical 
assumption. 

In America, in France, in Austria, 
and in all civilized countries, men are 
launching themselves into the air on a 
variety of experimental structures. 
Never before have such general efforts 
been made, and whatever degree of 
success may crown their efforts, some- 
thing appreciable is sure to ensue. 

Granting that complete success will 
not be attained at once, yet the strug- 
gle will go on. There will be an in- 
creasing multitude of steerable bal- 
loons, of gliding machines, and all! 
manner of winged vessels careering 
about the upper air, and both in peace 
and in war they will seriously affect 
the world at large. Already they loom 
threateningly on the horizon. 

It is the object of this paper to at- 
tempt in some small measure to see 
how this will affect us, and what dif- 
ference it will make to our lives, both 
as individuals and as citizens. That 
it will make a difference, few will 
doubt, and some will be prepared to 
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that it may bring as great a 
change as the steam engine or the 
electric telegraph, but what shape these 
changes will take is an open question. 

First of all, I think, we must con- 
sider our ship, and try to arrive at 
some idea of its construction and how 
it will work. It will be heavier than 
air. No arrangement of gas containers 
ean hope to withstand the storms and 
buffetings that await the liner of the 
future, nor can a machine lighter than 
the air be driven against a head wind, 
at any considerable speed, without col- 
lapsing. We may take the bird as our 
guide here. 

The airship will have to be very 
strong—stronger relatively than the 
sea ship—and it must fly mechanically. 
We can’t look for a simple structure 
like an ironclad, which is strong 
enough to withstand the waves, and 
which, balancing itself, only needs to 
be driven forward. The airship has to 
be constantly maintained above the 
earth and constantly balanced against 
every gust of wind that chances to 
come its way, a much more serious 
problem than that of the sea ship. 

The trend of experiment points to a 
machine consisting of large plane sur- 
faces, either single or built on the cel- 
lular plan, like a box kite—a combina- 
tion of both perhaps—which will glide 
over the air, propelled by a suitable 
motor. In our sea ship we have di- 
vided the business of steering and driv- 
ing into separate parts, whilst the fish 
ean do both with his tail. Similarly 
in the fixed vane and moving propeller 
of the aeroplane, we have divided up 
the function of the wing, which both 
sustains the bird in the air and drives 
it forward. 

Several machines on this plan have 
actually flown, although without a 
driver. Langley’s model was perhaps 
the most perfect specimen. It flew 
for over a mile, until] the steam was 
exhausted, on a fairly calm day. The 


admit 


awkward point comes up when the 
wind rises, for the plane surface air- 
ship must be balanced. 

Imagine yourself riding a bicycle in a 
field that heaved to and fro in all di- 
rections like a rough sea! You would 
never keep your balance, and then— 


over you would go—so does the 
aeroplane, 
The air is amazingly gusty. It is 


full of cross currents, of side winds, of 
sudden puffs and squirts, of rushings 
up and down and around in all di- 
rections at once. If it were visible, 
on a rough day, we should have some 
such spectacle as a combination of the 
Niagara Rapids with the maelstrom 
might give us. The bird is born with 
an instinct for balancing, and spends 
its life in perfecting the art. Man can- 
not do that. Lilienthal tried hard, but 
died in the attempt. It will have to 
be done automatically. The plane 
surfaces—the vanes—may possibly be 
balanced one against another in some 
manner, so that a sudden pressure of 
wind on one of them will cause a cor- 
responding adjustment elsewhere, keep- 
ing the balance correct. The author has 
experimented with a combination of fiy- 
wheel and vane that seems particularly 
promising. There would be a wheel of 
a large diameter running in an air- 
tight case, driven by the motor. The 
case would be suspended rigidly be- 
neath the aeroplane. When the boat 
was in the air, the speed of the wheel, 
slow at first, would be accelerated un- 
til, by the use of suitable gearing, it 
attained a high velocity. Moving in 
the same plane as the vessel, it would 
not affect its course, bnt when a gust 
of wind struck one wing of the ship, 
and tried to overturn it, or upset its 
equilibrium in any way, the gyrosta- 
tic pull of the fly-wheel would hold it 
steady. Under a sustained pressure 
the aeroplane would gradually turn, 
the fly-wheel tending to yield slowly to 
any force, but it would avert a sud- 
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den overturning, and that is what is 
required. One could imagine the case 
fastened to the main structure by 
means of ball-jointed bearings, free or 
fixed at will, and thereby providing 
a means of steering the airship up or 
down, as required. 


Of course a powerful gust would 
tear the superstructure violently to 


from the anchoring fly- 
wheel, because something would have 
to give way before a violent blow: so 
the vanes would have to work on the 
iill-sail principle, opening at a certain 
pressure and allowing the wind to pass 
harmlessly through, closing with a 
spring when the gust had passed on. 

Apart from the aeroplane and bal- 
loon, there may be other methods, 
something with wings, or even some 
machine which shall fly independently 
of the atmosphere, or by utilizing 
electrical repulsion, or by some way of 
tackling the forces of gravity. These 
ideas. however, if realized, would be 
the result of scientific investigation 
apart from the experimental progress 
of aeronautics, and we cannot take any 
such possibilities into account here. 

The aeroplane will probably be 
driven by the explosive motor, which 
at present gives the best result, power 
for weight, apart from the ease with 
which its fuel can be stored. 

The propeller is a knotty point. Ev- 
ery one pictures the airship careering 
with screws and rudder like a 
ship, but it is very doubtful whether 
the will hold its There 
are grave objections. The properties 


pieces away 


nbout 


screw own. 


of air differ widely from those of 
water. Place a steamboat in a stream 
running at fifty or sixty miles per 


hour and see what a difficult position 
Your screw would be 
rate of 


you would be in. 


useless. The average wave 


speed is very low compared with that 
of the wind. 
modified 
even wings 


There may be a highly 
a sort of fin, or 
experience will show—and 


screw, or 
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here we must look to our experiment- 
ers for help. 

We may expect (as Mr. Wells has 
predicted) our airships to branch into 
two groups. On the one hand there 
will be the giant aeroplane, the public 
conveyance for long distance travelling 


across the sea. These will be of 
enormous size—larger than we can 
dare to think—starting from and 


alighting on to specially-prepared plat- 
forms, running regularly between fixed 


stations and long certain’ tracks, 
weather permitting. 
On the other hand, we shall have 


the private boat. The sportsman, the 
traveller, and the richer classes gener- 
ally will 
driven by a specially trained and li- 
aeronaut. They 
to settle anywhere on a 


own their private machines, 
will be able 
level patch 
of ground, rising by means of springs, 
or folding legs, or perhaps running 
wheels they gain 


censed 


along on until suf- 
ficient impetus, following the example 
of the heavier birds. These will be 
able to descend at any moment for 
shelter, but before we get the cross- 
Atlantic service running there are one 
serious points to be settled. 
Once at sea, and there is no escaping 
sudden storm. Cy- 
clones, blizzards, and ty- 
phoons will wreck the aeroplane, if she 
is caught Fog, lightning, 
hail and the freezing winds await her; 
and all that we can imagine to-day of 
strength or power would incontinently 


or two 
to earth from a 
whirlwinds, 


unawares. 


perish in one of Nature's flurries. 
Birds appear to know when a 
change of weather is coming on, by 
some instinct, or some keenness of ap 
prehension that at present escapes our 
notice. Meteorology offers assistance 
here. The day is not far distant when 
weather stations will be greatly ex- 
tended, covering, between them, the 
entire surface of the globe, and tapping 
all strata of the atmosphere. With 
sufficient data, the accurate foretelling 
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of disturbances should be within the 
bounds of possibility, and as the air- 
ship will always be in communication 
with the wireless stations on shore, we 
may be able to avoid bad weather al- 
together. (A deviation of a hundred 
miles or so, to escape the track of a 
storm, would not be a serious matter, 
even if one could not rise high enough 
to clear it.) 

Here, as far as we can at present 
perceive, are the bounds of practical 
flying. The discovery of wireless teleg- 
raphy has rendered serious navigation 
possible, and the extension of meteor- 
ology will make 
spondingly safe and easy. 


its progress corre- 


Il. THE 


Conditions. 


HIGHWAY 
For nearly a_ thousand 
years the traffic of our country roads 
has seen but littl change. Any new 
conditions that may have arisen from 
time to time have been of regular and 
slowly developing growth. Public 
opinion, finding expression in the laws 
governing traffic, had little difficulty in 
adjusting itself to these gradual in- 
novations, until, at the end of the nine- 
teenth century, the coming of the 
motor-car startled one by the 
revolutionary changes that it brought 
about. From the resultant tangle and 
confusion certain main ideas have 
arisen, certain specific lines of thought, 
and a certain attitude of the public 
mind that will materially assist us in 
examining the problems of aerial flight 
and its regulation. 

At present, the number of craft 
passing overhead is inappreciable, but 
in a very short time—in a few years 
from we shall have a rapidly- 
increasing multitude of balloons and 
aeroplanes soaring about all over the 
place, tumbling here and there, and 
literally bursting into the public notice. 
Private extends downwards 
to the centre of the earth in a taper- 
it extend 


every 


now- 


property 


ing wedge. Does upwards 
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indetinitely to the boundaries of the 
universe? To all intents and purposes 
it does at present. If a man chooses 
to build himself a tower ten miles high, 
no uvhe can prevent him, at least it would 
be on other grounds than those of the 
limits of private property. Let us take, 
for instance, the case of a landed 
proprietor whose house stands in the 
centre of «a walled park. 
vacy of his lawns and terraces he cau 
disport himself at leisure. But what if 
a car-load of trippers hovering immedi- 
ately overhead his retreat 
with curious perhaps dropping 
sund-bags, or worse still empty bottles, 
on bis flower beds, annoying him to 
the pitch of exasperation? We can 
imagine our landowner red in the face, 
shaking his fists heavenward, or curs- 
ing through a newspaper 
trumpet-wise—bringing out 


In the pri- 


spies out 


eyes, 


folded 
his rook 
rifle perhaps—whilst the village police- 
man would be wondering how he coukl 
move them on! 
One may 
scenes. ... 


picture many such 

As soon as motors lost their novelty 
und became sufficiently numerous for 
the public to appreciate what a unui- 
sance they could be, a great complaint 
was made, but it will be as nothing 
at all to the deafening tumult that will 
salute the of our newly-born 
aeronaut. In the first place, the motor 
had a certain right to the road, while 
he has no claim whatever to be over 
our heads! There will be the main 
question of damages, and then, what 
with articles dropping on to our heads 
or roofs, of ropes trailing through our 
gardens, of sparks setting fire to our 
stacks, of noxious exhaust gases float- 
ing down, of oil dripping, and of de- 
scents in all manner of places both 
wilful and accidental, there will be 
provocation enough and to spare in all 
infernal clanking 
noise just above the chimney pots may 
startle us 


ears 


conscience. Some 


from slumber, our horses 
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may be scared in their own yards and 
paddocks, and a thousand horrors will 
spring up as the advance guard of the 
coming fleet of airships circles upward 
and spreads about its business. 

What the Oriental will say 
intrusion on the immemorial privacy 
of his house-top we cannot even im- 
agine, but in our Western nations we 
may look for a general uprising of 
popular agitation, a defending of the 
free air of heaven, of the ancient un- 
sullied sky-line and of all the old rights 

with a hurried commencement of 
laws and regulations for the suppres- 
total the aero 


to this 


sion or abolition of 
naut. 

The great question is that of identi- 
fication. 

Until we could lay our hands on the 
motor-car driver he was a serious dan- 
ger, but when once we had numbered 
him he ceased to threaten. However 
swift he might be, the law could over- 
take him. Similarly, if we cannot 
identify the passing aeronaut, he is a 
most alarming visitor. It may be 
taken for granted, at once, that no 
private airship will be permitted with- 
out some simple and certain method 
of identification. Large numbers fixed 
beneath the framework might be of use 
in fine weather, but insufficient alone 
to serve the required end. The wire- 
less telegraph or telephone offers the 
likeliest solution. An instrument that 
would give out its own number to pass- 
ing stations, or respond to inquiries, 
automatically or otherwise, would suf- 
fice. 

The aeronaut will certainly be under 
severe rules and penalties. Failure to 
descend when required by the police 
would entail imprisonment without the 
option of a fine, and all along the line 
we may look for a passing and enforc- 
ing of stringent laws. 

Flying over inhabited places of more 
than a certain size will be forbidden 
altogether, for the danger to closely 
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packed houses and crowded streets will 
be obvious; if not, a smash into 
Trafalgar Square, or some other busy 
place, will make it sufficiently clear 
to the densest mind. 

The question of trespass, with its 
aggravations ‘of overlooking and the 
other nuisances already touched upon, 
will be settled by some simple stroke 
such as the limitation of private 
property to a certain height above the 
ground, say a hundred metres. Au) 
one entering below that line will be 
liable for ordinary trespass, with a 
suitable penalty. Above, the aeronaui 
will be free to roam about at his own 
risk, liable to any claims for damages 
or nuisance that might be made by 
those beneath. 

As there will be a general prejudice 
against him he will stand a _ poor 
chance in the court of law, and as au 
Ishmael and a rich man he will be 
heavily taxed before he escapes. 

Apart from this, there will be cer- 
tain fixed highways between the larger 
centres for the public aeroplanes, and 
here they will be on their own ground. 
We shall deal with these, however. 
at greater length below. 

As the motor appeared its regulation 
was taken in hand by our ordinary 
police, and the same force, for a time 
at any rate, will control the ueria! 
trattic. There will be some alterations 
needed to our police stations. The 
telephone will be required, also au ob- 
serving platform of some kind, and in- 
struments for communicating with the 
aeronaut. At the larger centres there 
will be guard boats to catch the driver 
who refuses to descend, and these 
boats will be necessary adjuncts for 
the Coastguard Stations. Certain 
main routes between the more im- 
portant points would be observed as 
ordinary highways, with a definite 
height and width. Any one crossing 
these lanes would have to pass them 


at a different level, and similarly a 
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minor lane would have to dip under- 
neath when crossing a major lane. 
Speed appeals to the majority of 
mankind, and flying will certainly be 
the premier sport of the world. There 
is a peculiar fascination about it, 
whether we approach it by means of 
u horse or a motor, on skates, on a 
toboggan, or (nearest of all) freewheel- 
ing down hill on a cycle; and the air- 
ship will give us unchecked, unlimited 
speed to handle at our will. Just 
fancy climbing upwards in a long 
spiral, high up until the world is left 
far below, above clouds or fog or rain 
into the eternal sunshine; to hang there 
for one delicious moment poised in the 
highest heaven—and then to dive with 
a clean clear swoop, fifty miles long! 
It will give to man all that he has ever 
accomplished in his wildest dreams, 
and, then indeed he will be able to sing 
of speed, and of his dominion over the 
sir. ‘ 
The question of tariffs will need 
special handling. Boats landing in a 
foreign country will have to report 
themselves immediately to a custom 
station, and any omission in this re- 
spect will be a penal offence. One of 
the most important points will be the 
mail service. There will be postal sub- 
sidies for the big liners, and special 
mail boats where they are needed. 
This matter, together with the tariff 
difficulty, will call for an Internationa! 
Board, to deal generally with flying. 
The problems are so complex and the 
conditions so widespread, that no coun- 
try will be able to handle the traffic 
alone, and it will have to be settled 
mutually by all the parties concerned. 
Sea ships are dealt with easily, for 
they can be detected and caught when 
they enter port, wherever it may be. 
There is an elaborate system of ob- 
servation centred at Lloyd’s. which 
deals with this, but airships will not 
be so easily managed, and the Inter- 
national Board will be forced into ex- 


istence at an early date. Such a Board 
will have full control of the air all 
over the world. At first it will be oc- 
cupied with the Navigation Laws (as 
apart from the by-laws which any par- 
ticular locality may enforce), with the 
mail service, and, in a hesitating way, 
with the thorny subject of warfare, but, 
before long, forced on by the march of 
events, it will be taking over the wire- 
less stations and the meteorological 
service. One can imagine such a board 
extending its boundaries in all direc- 
tious, for the growing importance of 
fiying will carry it on irresistibly, and 
ultimately it may be the foundation 
of that greater Board which will in 
due time arise for the purpose of world 
arbitration. 


lil, WAR. 


There has been more than one ro- 
mance written in which an airship, a 
sort of torpedo-destroyer, has suddenly 
appeared without any warning and 
has, forthwith, proceeded to dominate 
the whole world. A perfected flying 
machine of a hundred years hence 
would undoubtedly dominate the pres- 
eut-day world, just as our Dreadnought 
would have overpowered the allied 
forces of the world in 1800, smashing 
up every ship and every maritime 
fortress then in existence with the 
greatest possible ease. We may rest 
ussured, however, that the perfect air- 
ship will not rise armed from the sea 
in one night. It will be the outcome, 
not of a sudden inspiration, but of slow 
arduous experiment, as all other hu 
man inventions have been. 

During the last fifty years there has 
been a running struggle between naval 
urmor and naval guns. A _ has in- 
vented a gun that will pierce any 
known armor. B has brought a plate 
which will defy A’s gun, and then C 
has appeared with an explosive that 
will hurl a shell through B’s armor 
So the battle has raged, not only be- 
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tween gun and armor, but between 
all other weapons of attack and de- 
fence, notably in the case of the tor- 
pedo, which has attained remarkable 
powers, following its prey with the 
most uncanny sagacity. 

We may look for a similar conflict 
between the airship and its opponents 
for a long time to come. Ultimately, 
the former will prevail, but for the 
present we may expect a race between 
attack and defence, on the accustomed 
lines. 

The dropping of explosives from bal- 
loons is prohibited. No one has been 
uble to use such a weapon to any ap- 
preciable degree at present, but, as it 
comes more and more into the region 
of practical warfare, not all the con- 
ferences in the world will prevent its 
use, Dor the use of any weapon as 
potent as this promises to be. 

The aeronaut will be armed with an 
instrument, a combination of telescope, 
range-tinder, plumb-line, which 
will enable him to drop a shell through 
a tube exactly over any desired spot. 
The barrel would be rifled to give the 
shell a spin, and so prevent deviation. 
Many things can be dropped that can- 
not be fired. 

There will be all sorts of 
chemical compounds, fierce explosives, 
and mixtures for suffocating, burning, 
pulverizing and annihilating the vic- 
tim. The airship will devastate our 
cities, arsenals, and dockyards. She 
will smash up our forts, camps, and 
battleships, and will threaten alike our 
protected ports and our most sheltered 
As soon as this is fairly 
realized there will be a hurrying to 
and fro for means of defence, whilst 
all the time the airship will go ahead, 
being tested, altered and improved, 
first taking part in one war and then 
another, and towards 
fection by hard-won steps. 

The attacking aeronaut, 


novel 


inland towns. 


advancing per- 


struggling 


against the wind, and manceuvring to 
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and fro to get as close to his prey as 
possible (he won't be able to hover 
definitely for a long time to come), 
will be getting shot, smashed, and 
killed in a variety of ways from be- 
neath and from above. Until the de- 
fending fleet is destroyed there will 
be aerial engagements, 
ming. There will be a special form 
of guard-boat for defensive purposes 
built for hovering at great heights. 
probably drawing electrical power 
through a wire, and capable of staying 
aloft for an indefinite period. By day 
it would fire on attacking airships. 
using a light gun spraying out a 
stream of needle bullets, and at night 
it would scour the horizon with power- 


mostly ram- 


ful searchlights. 

There 
dously long quick-firing guns, fixed ver- 
tically, small time-fuse shells 
containing high velocity explosives. 
Given accurate range-finding a batter) 
of these should be able to land at least 
one shell in the vicinity of the airship, 
and the explosion at quarters 
would wreck the vessel. 


will be guns, too, tremen- 


using 


close 


Similar guns would be mounted on 
our ordinary sea ships in a sort of out- 
rigger construction, one or more pairs 
on each the The 
lower part of the gun, protected by a 
cover, would be in the water when 
in use, and when travelling it would 
be slung up alongside. A vast 
amount of ingenuity will be expended 
in devising new weapons. ‘There is in 
use at the present time in the vine- 
yards of California a 
as the “hailstorm gun.” 
nel for its barrel, and in a 
at the bottom a charge of powder is 
fired and an air-ring ejected, 
bling the smoke ring familiar to ever) 
body. 

This vortex ring spinning round at 
high speed keeps its shape, and makes 
directly for the threatening 
which it strikes and disperses. 


side of vessel, 


machine, known 
It has a fun- 
chamber 


resel- 
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One could imagine a modification of 
this weapon, to fire a vortex air spiral 
that would tear the attacking aero- 
plane wing from wing. Giant re- 
flectors, or electrical] rays, may be 
turned on the aeronaut, to paralyze 
him, or to render useless his batteries, 
or set fire to his store of explosives. 
Probably, however, the quick-firing 
gun keeping up a stream of shells will 
prove the most effective weapon of all. 
Certainly the navigator will have to 
keep a weather eye open in his earlier 
campaigns. 

As the struggle develops, there will 
be a halt in the construction of other 
classes of armament, the Powers ceas- 
ing to lay down ironclads, or to build 
forts: for it will be evident that any 
sudden improvement in aeronautics 
may give a decisive advantage to the 
attack over the defence, and all atten- 
tion will be turned towards these ex- 
periments. 

Up to the present time the race be- 
tween defence and attack has been 
wonderfully balanced, and _ further, 
any revolutionary weapon such as the 
quick-firing gun, or the torpedo, has 
been shared by all the Powers; but 
in aeronautics a small advance may at 
any moment place an enormous 
umount of power in a hitherto weak 
band. 

Nowhere has the mechanical proz- 
ress of the last century been more 
notable than on the sea. Naval power 
has become a scientific affair, the fleet 
of to-day combining in itself the best 
work of the engineer, the designer and 
the chemist. Our sailor is now a 
trained mechanic, and he tends stead- 
ily to become more so and less of a 
fighter. On land there has been little 
real change since the battle of Agin- 
court. The problems that confront the 
modern general are almost identical 
with those for instance that awaited 
Napoleon. The marshalling of huge 
bodies of men, the arrangement of 
XXXV. 1831 
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detail, the attention to commissariat 
or ammunition, and the actual strategy 
of the battlefield have changed hardly 
at all in essence. They have changed 
so little, indeed, that Hannibal or 
Julius Ceesar might, with a little pre- 
liminary coaching, have conducted our 
South African campaign, and with 
somewhat different results! On the 
sea to-day the leading power of the 
moment reigns supreme, but on land 
every one is king in his own castle, 
more so now than ever, thanks to 
smokeless powder and improved meth- 
ods of defence. 

Just imagine what a startling change 
there will be when the conditions of 
naval warfare establish themselves 
over the land. What a difference it 
would have made in the Manchurian 
War! 

After the first night attack of the 
Japanese had disabled the Russian 
fleet, Port Arthur might have held out 
one day, but two days would have 
been the farthest limit. Again, what 
an alteration there would have been 
in South Africa! In the midst of that 


weary time, the appearance of Ad- 
miral Fisher, with a score of aero- 
planes, would have wound it up in 


about a fortnight, without our colonels 
or major-generals troubling their brains 
any more about the matter. 

It means bringing the ironclad 
ushore, and that is a revolution indeed, 
both in spirit and in fact. The aerial 
battle will decide the campaign, and, 
even as the first sea power of today 
rules the waves, so then the first aerial 
power will be indisputably the ruler 
of the whole world. 

At the present moment there is a 
revival of the Channel Tunnel scheme, 
and our military authorities are rusb- 
ing into print with arguments against 
the idea. The English Commander-in 
Chief declares that Great Britain can 
no longer hold up her head as an in- 
dependent Power if the tunnel is per- 
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mitted to pierce the defences of that 


Sea Wall that for so long has been her 


salvation! 

This, we may take it, is the common- 
sense view of our naturally conserva- 
tive countrymen. I[f the Channel Tun- 
nel alarms them what will our 
War Office say to the aeroplane? And 
what the War Offices of other 
countries say to it? 

They will say nothing, which is all 


now, 


will 


they are capable of saying to any 
question that calls for a little fore- 
sight. 


That colossal system of frontier for- 
tification that has arisen throughout 
Europe will, with our “sea wall,”’ or 
the “mountain walls” of Thibet, van- 
ish before the coming of the aeroplane, 
and be heard of no more. 

These changes will not come in one 
day however; the struggle between the 
airship above and the defences below 
will continue for a long period, the 
advantage tending now in one direc- 
tion and then in another. As, how- 
ever, inventions and improvements 
multiply, as the airship gets steadier 
in her flight, more controllable and 
able to rise to greater heights, so the 
defender will toil under increasing dis- 
advantages until ultimately the aero 
plane will be indisputably supreme. 

When that time comes there will be 
several awkward questions to face. 
However powerful, for instance, the 
English aerofleet. there will be noth- 
ing to prevent a determined enemy 
making a night raid on London, a dis- 
aster too horrible even to contemplate. 
It will bring home to the most sheltered 
the grim realities of war. One can im- 
agine our well-fed English citizen, free 
from conscription and ignorant of in- 
vasion, pausing a moment in his bel- 
licose agitation and glancing appre- 
hensively upwards at a_ passing 
shadow. By day and by night he will 
be in danger. The whole countryside 


will experience the agonizing suspense 
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of ua beleaguered city, aud consequently 
we may look for a growing reluctance 
to War and a general diminution of 
patriotic ardor. It will be the most 
potent argument for peace possibk. 
and even as the first instalment of fly- 
ing will give pause to our armaments, 
so its advance will cry halt to war it- 
self and later, I believe, will aid pow- 
erfully in its total abolitien. 


THE WIDER VLEW. 
BKegiuning with the sixteenth 
ury and greatly accelerated during the 
nineteenth, the tendency of our West- 
ern nations has been towards cosmo- 
politanism, a spreading abroad of gen- 
eral ideas and sentiments, accom- 
plished by means of steamships, rail- 
ways, and all that we know as modern 
civilization. Whether this will tend to 
the ultimate good of the world is a 
highly debatable point—whether, in- 
deed, it is to the welfare of the white 
man at all, readers of Lafcadio Hearn 
will seriously question—but most so- 
cial reformers will agree that it will 
be better when one tongue is known 
by all nations and one law is recog- 
nized everywhere, as is the case to 
day. for instance, throughout the Rus- 
sian and the British Empires. 

When that day comes the field of 
operations will be clearly marked out, 
and all those problems with which the 
politician locally and the Socialist on 
a human scale are attempting to grap- 
ple will be cornered and taken in 
hand. To-day that is an impossibility, 
conditions vary so widely and change 
so rapidly. Our best efforts tend to 
ignore the Irish voter, or the Chinese 
laborer, or whatever other outside fac- 
tors we can possibly shut our eyes to. 
But the next attempted Utopia will 
have to be a World State, and this is 
already recognized by many of our best 
thinkers. 

Flying will 
the spread of universal ideas. 


ceut- 
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there 
world untouched. 
the fringe of our mineral and agricul- 
tural riches, and enormous wealth 
awaits the pioneer in every direc- 
tion. 


ent are vast portions of the 


We have only skirted 


We are attacking to-day such places 
as South America, Asia, and Africa 
in a more or less hesitating fashion. 
Some one discovers a mineral deposit 
rich enough to warrant a railway. 
Then come ships, a port, and finally 
a settlement with police and daily 
papers, and agricultural operations are 
set on foot, after which that part is 
supposed to be civilized. This is a 
very slow process however. Once we 
fly, and white man (or yellow) will be 
all over the show immediately. When 
it is possible to get from any one point 
to any other point of the planet, say in 
four hours, 
as they have never moved before. 

Then will begin such a time as the 
world has never known or imagined. 

Mankind has watched with stupe 
faction the opening up of the United 
States. Its rise from an unknown 
wilderness to the wealthiest of na- 
tions in a couple of generations 
gives one some idea of what is 
before us. What has happened on the 
prairies and in the mines of the Ameri- 
cas will take place all over at once. 
There will be a universal boom. and 
a sudden rising in the total wealth of 
the world. 

What problems such a change may 
bring one cannot foresee, nor does it 
concern us here, but it will mean a 
casting loose of all the stable bonds 
and a shifting of all our ancient land- 
marks—it will be a universal revolu- 
tion. 

At times I am doubtful whether the 
airship has not come a century too soon. 


twenty things will move 


This present tendency of things is 
towards a growing understanding 
amongst the nations, and more im- 


portant still. amongst the common peo- 
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ple. Another hundred yeurs along the 
same lines would see the goal much 
nearer. 

Already electricity and steam have 
brought the world into a possible com- 
pass. People are just beginning to re- 
alize the fact that war is a ruinous busi- 
ness for all, alike to the victor, the van 
quished, and the spectator. They are 
dimly grasping the fact that several 
hundred million pounds blown into 
smoke in Africa, or Manchuria, rep- 
resents a dead loss to the parties con- 
cerned, and further, as a depletion of 
the floating wealth of the world, a 
loss to all; and it is the growth of this 
idea that will prepare the way for the 
abolition of war. This is one of the 
ideals of the future. Another century 
would, I believe, see this attained, to- 
gether with much else that at present 
we regard as dreams. That century 
will be, however, a time of strife and of 
great transvaluation of Powers, and if. 
during these coming changes, such a 
revolutionary weapon as the airship 
should be available, it is impossible to 
foresee the result. It might upset, or 
wholly destroy, our present civilization, 
it may put back the clock of progress 
tour a long time to come, and it will 
most certainly prove a vastly disturb- 
ing element. 

The airship is here—not perhaps 
commercially at once, but from the 
military point of view it is immedi- 
ately upon us, and the other will fol- 
low. It is imperative, therefore, that 
attention should be drawn towards the 
questions that flying will bring in its 
train. 

It may or may not be a great boon, 
we are quite unable to say which, but 
that will depend in a large measure on 
the way in which these questions are 
handled. 

To England it is a question of para 
mount importance. Our colossal fleet 
of ships, our world-wide commerce, 
and our far-reaching Empire, rest on a 
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most unstable basis—the Command of 
the Sea. 

Englishmen are naturally conserva- 
tive. It is their boast and rightly so, 
for it has been the main reason of 
their success as a nation—but occa- 
sionally it is a handicap. The preju- 
dice displayed towards the motor, for 
instance, in contrast with the open- 
mindedness of the French, told heavily 
against us in the commercial arena. 
A similar display of unchecked con- 
servatism towards the aeronaut will 
hamper the advance of flying in 
this country, and will probably occa- 
sion the most serious damage to our 

The Monthly Review. 


national welfare. Forewarned is fore- 
warned however. A thorough ventila- 
tion of the subject, a quiet discussion 
and an examination of the various 
problems before they are upon us, de- 
manding solution, will allow us to deal 
with them when they do come on a 
sensible basis and in a comparatively 
reasonable state of mind. 

It is with the object of provoking 
such discussion that this paper has 
been written, and should such a 
rational course be followed, we have 
nothing to fear but everything to hope 
for from the coming of the flying ma- 
chine. 

Bernard 8S. Gilbert. 


ENGLISH ORAL TRADITION. 


I have spent more than three years 
travelling about in Wngland, as an 
American clergyman, and have taken 
duty—for longer or shorter periods— 
in almost every diocese. 

in every parish I have visited, when 
time would permit, | have made a 
point of looking up the local oral tradi- 
tions. There are very few written 
traditions, and these are, as a rule, 
cooked up more or less, and are there- 
fore devoid of real interest and value. 
The difficult thing, of course, is to get 
the tradition at first hand; that is, in 
the regular channel of oral communica- 
tion without any intermediary. For 
you cannot trust the parson or the doc- 
tor or any other educated man who 
may live in the village to tell you the 
exact truth about any tradition. And 
the strange thing is that these educated 
people may live in the midst of the 
most interesting traditions for a life- 
time without knowing anything about 


them. ‘The farmer is the most likely 
person to put you on the right scent, 
but even he is not wholly trustworthy. 


It is to the plain. ignorant, stupid ag- 


ricultural laborer, and to the equally 
ignorant village tinker and mechanic 
that you must go for the direct and 
authentic line of tradition. And this 
is a most delicate business, for it is 
the nature of these shy folk to give 
you what you want, and it is aston- 
ishing what plausible stories they can 
improvise. In fact, they will be able 
usually to accommodate you with any 
kind of tradition you require; that is. 
if you, by your questions, give them 
any kind of a lead. You must there- 
fore use indirection, must dissemble 
your real purpose and approach your 
subject in a way that will arouse no 
suspicion in the rustic mind that you 
are on the hunt for traditions. Above 
all, you must avoid, as far as possible. 
asking questions; for, however skil- 
fully disguised, they are almost certain 
to give you away. The parson has 
more and better chances for discover- 
ing the true local traditions than any 
one else, for the reason that he can. 
if he be gifted with tact, cover his 
visits with a multitude of plausible 
pretences. The important thing is to 
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is always a mab, 
to repeat 


man —it 
too garrulous 


get your 
women 
what they have heard without giving 
their own emendations and glosses— 
to talk, for this is the surest way to 
establish friendly relations with him. 
Any subject almost will serve your 


are 


purpose, especially anything relating 
to the parish, the village, or the grave- 
yard. For the most interesting and 
valuable bits of tradition are hidden 
away in the most unexpected holes and 
corners of the rustic mind, and drop 
out suddenly like pure nuggets of 
gold from some dull, hard, unpromis- 
ing lump of quartz. There is a small 
round hole in a pane of glass in one 
of the windows of the room where 
I am at this moment writing. I felt 
certain the hole had been made by a 
bullet, but I had inhabited the apart- 
ment for nearly two months without 
usking any questions about it. This is 
in the town of Cricklade, Wiltshire, near 
the Gloucestershire border. It is situ- 
uted on the banks of the Thames near 
“Thames Head,” “and is of great antiq- 
uity,” to quote from Kelly's Directory. 
In fact, the greatness of its antiquity 
no man knoweth, for it reaches back to 
“Brutus, who with his warlike Trojans 
took possession of the Island of Albion, 
and planted a Colony of Greek Philos- 
ophers on this spot and called it 
‘Grekelade.’”’ However true or 
this may be, there is no doubt about 
the ancient character of the town, and 
that it is the site of the first Univer- 
sity ever established in England. 
Moreover, it is claimed that to this 
foundation Oxford University owes its 
origin. Of the Benedictines 
had a settlement here. The town now 
consists for the most part of one long. 
wide, irregular street, in which a mar- 
ket is held once a month, when cattle. 
sheep, and pigs are to be seen rounded 
up in front of every door from one end 
of the town to the other. And occa- 
sionally an adventurous cow. steer, or 


false 


course, 
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pig bursts into the very bosom of a 
family circle. The house in which I 
am now lodged is at the north end of 
the town, where the street suddenly 
widens into a sort of public square. 
This square is occupied on certain fes- 
tival days with merry-go-rounds, shoot- 
ing galleries, cocoa-nut alleys, and the 
like national sports, from which the 
receives a small revenue. I 
asked landiady the other day if 
these sports were not a source of some 
annoyance. She waxed very hot in 
answering my question, and said they 
were not only a great nusiance, but a 
great danger, and, pointing to the 
small round hole in the window-pane, 
said that was done last Michaelmas 
by a bullet from a shooting-gallery just 
in front of the house. “But I should 
think you could stop that sort of 
thing?” I said. “No,” she replied, 
“these people have the right to the use 
of the open space by the payment of 
a small license, and no one can pre- 
vent them, and we must take the risk 
and prosecute them individually for 
any damage they may do. That is 
what the police inspector says. But 
you can't get anything out of such vag- 
abonds. Still, I think I know 
to prevent them coming here any more 
I and my husband were both born in 
any one born in 
Cricklade has the right to sell any 
proper merchandise in the streets of 
any town in England and Wales with- 
out license, and we and Captain K—— 
(their next-door neighbor) are going to 
the square with tables during 
these festivals on the pretence of sell- 
ing things. Of course, we shall have to 
offer something for sale.” “How did 
the natives of Cricklade come by this 
special privilege?” I inquired. “It was 
given by royal grant to the natives of 
this town, because Cricklade gave 
refuge to a queen in distress.” [ was 
not and have not been able to learn 
either the name of the queen or the 


town 
my 


a way 


this town, and 
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nature of ber distress; but this 
me a scent which I have followed pretty 
closely, and while I have learned noth- 
ing more concerning the incident itself 
—for the clergy, the doctor, the squire, 
and all the other members of the gen- 
try were wholly ignorant of the tradi- 
tion, had in fact never heard of it be- 
fore, vet—and this is the interesting 
feature—I have made sufficient investi- 
gation to learn that this merely oral 
tradition, hundreds of old and 
without any documentary evidence to 
support it, will, if evoked, hold good to- 
day, at least in Cricklade, and my land- 
lady's citizenship will stand her in good 
This oral tradition is therefore 
at least of some real value to her, 
whether true or false. That it is true I 
have not the slightest doubt, and I of- 
fer the following explanation for what 
it is worth. There is a farmhouse in 
this town, which I can look upon from 
my back window, that has always, time 
out of mind, supported the lordly name 
of “Abington Court.” When or why 
this grand name was given to a mere 
farmhouse, and, as at present seen, a 
very ordinary one at that, no one here 
seems to know, or to be curious about. 
The present family have occupied it for 
more than sixty years as tenant farm- 
ers. The héuse and a large portion of 
the farm are beautifully situated on 
the south side of the winding Thames. 
Now, there is only tradition but 
documentary proof that here in Crick- 
lade was at one time a royal hunting- 
box, and that Charles the Second was 
the last sovereign to occupy it. “Abing- 
ton Court” figures in the Court records 
of those times, and the site of this 
farmhouse would have certainly been 
the most desirable spot in this neighbor- 
hood, and for miles around, for a royal 
seut. This fact of itself, together with 
the name “Abington Court,” which has 
always been associated with the place, 
is worth something in an argument 
which endeavors to establish the ancient 
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site of the royal residence. But “Abing- 
ton Court” boasts of a royal bedstead, 
which T have seen, and in which I im- 
plicitly believe. It is a large four- 
posted solid oak bedstead, with a heavy 
oak covering, or “canopy,” if this word 
can be properly made to apply to ma 
terial so substantial. The head board 
is high, reaching in fact to the top, and 
is very elaborately and artistically 
carved, as is also the canopy and the 
posts. The footboard is lost. This 
bedstead has always belonged to this 
farmhouse—Abington Court, as it is 
called. I made an offer to purchase it, 
but was told by the farmer that it was 
a part of the estate and could not be 
alienated. “Was there any writing to 
that effect?’ I asked. “No, but it was 
quite well understood,” was the answer. 
This is all mere tradition, but when 
taken together with all the other circ- 
cumstances—with the beautiful situa- 
tion on the Thames, the princely name. 
and the historical fact of the royal 
hunting-box—it furnishes almost the 
last necessary link in a pretty strong 
chain of evidence that goes to show that 
“Abington Court’ was once a royal 
abode. If, then, this chain hangs to- 
gether, without much tinkering, as I be- 
lieve it does, we have established our 
major premise, namely, that Abington 
Court was once a royal seat. That 
much we shall now at any rate assume 
as proved, and from this it is not a 
very wide nor wild leap to the conclu 
that once upon a time a queen 
birth to a child in the town of 
Cricklade. And this I take to be the 
meaning of the tradition that this 
town gave refuge to a queen in dis- 
tress, and that this interesting event 
caused the king to decree that all the 
native citizens of this place should be 
for ever at liberty to sell, without li- 
cense, any and all articles of merchan- 
dise throughout England and Wales. 
Moreover, I have come upon 
small traces of a tradition that the roya! 
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bedstead was left behind when *‘e 
Court took its final departure, as a most 
appropriate gift to the citizens of the 
town in which a royal accouchemeuit 
had taken place. I may be guilty of a 
little innocent cooking of facts in the 
explanation I have given of this inter- 
esting local tradition, but I am whol!y 
unconscious of any disposition to do so, 
and I fearlessly stake my reputation us 
an antiquarian (which I am not) upon 
the issue. At any rate, here we have 
a local oral tradition that has outrun 
all written records, and has nothing but 
the word of mouth of the most ignorant 
members of the community to support 
it, and yet when this tradition is 
evoked it retains, even to-day, the 
character and force of statutory law. 
The fact that not one of the “gentry” 
of Cricklade, so far as I know, had ever 
heard of this tradition is very remark- 
able, but is in perfect character with 
the unconscious methods by which these 
country traditions are perpetuated from 
generation to generation. 

But I have now to relate a still more 
remarkable example of the secret man- 
ner, conscious or unconscious, in which 
these traditions are held and passed on 
by the peasants. I told my story of the 
royal grant in favor of the citizens of 
Cricklade to Mr. Charles Beadon, of 
“Upeott,” in the adjoining parish of 
Latton, and he quickly gave me a Ro- 
land for my Oliver. I give Mr, Bea- 
don’s story substantially as he told it 
to me. A few years ago a laborer was 
working in Mr. Beadon’s garden under 
his immediate supervision, and @ propus 
of nothing that he can remember this 
man remarked that a certain stream 
near by, called the “Lertoll Stream.” 
was good for the eyes, and that people 
used to carry this water away to biuthe 
their eyes with. This was all the rus- 
tic knew, and therefore was all he would 
say. A wore intelligent and romantic 
individual wonld have garnished this 
simple story with a border of some 
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kind. But poor Hodge had not the wit 
to do that, and without adding or sub 
tracting he passed on the tradition just 
us his forebears bad done all these cun- 
turies. Mr. Beadon is a native of the 
village, and his uncle, the late Canon 
Beadon, was for fifty-three years the 
vicar of this parish, and yet this was 
the first time that any member of the 
family had ever heard of such a ridicu- 
lous superstition, and he naturally gave 
it little or no thought. A year or 80 
after this trifling incident, the present 
vicar of the parish came in to see 
Mr. Beadon, and asked him if he had 
ever heard anything about a spring be 
hind the “Oak Barn,” called the “Ler 
toll Well,’ from which the stream of 
that name is supposed to flow, and if 
there was any tradition in the parish 
that this water was good for the eyes. 
The vicar said he asked these questions 
because he had just received a letter 
from the Bishop of Bristol inquiring 
if he had ever come upon such a tradi- 
tion in the parish. Mr. Beadon then 
made known for the time the 
story of the agricultural laborer, and 
this peasant was the humble instrument 
of enabling the Bishop—who is a well- 
know antiquarian scholar, to trace the 
story of the “oak tree”—under which 
St. Augustine held his famous confer- 
ence with the native British clergy-—to 
this “Oak Barn.” Here the historical 
“oak tree” once stood, and from under 
its branches a spring of water issued, 
with which the saint healed the blind. 
The historical incident known to the 
bishop and scholar gave the fact of the 
conference, the oak tree, and the re- 
ported healing; the oral tradition fur- 
nished by the rustic identified the place, 
and confirmed, in a most unintentional 
and ingenuous manner, the whole story 
of the famous conference. So that the 
Oak Barn in the parish of Down Amp- 
ney, not more than from 
where I write, has now been with rea 
sonable probability identified with st. 
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Augustine’s “oak tree,” through the 
casual word of a peasant dropped be- 
tween ‘the intervals of digging in Mr. 
Beadon’s garden. But to me the most 
interesting part of this remarkable 
story is the amazing fact that Mr. 
Beadon’s family have lived not one 
mile distant from the “Oak Barn” for 
at least sixty years, and still he had 
never heard of this tradition concern- 
ing the healing qualities of the “Lertoll 
Stream,” and yet it has been passing 
from mouth to mouth among the hum- 
ble and ignorant folk of this parish for 
thirteen centuries. The Venerable 
Bede mentions in his account of St. 
Augustine’s conference with the native 
British clergy the circumstance that 
after the conference the saint healed a 
nian’s eyes by prayer, and—tradition 
adds—by bathing them with water from 
a spring hard by. I cannot at the mo- 
ment verify this very free quotation 
from Bede, but I think 
tially correct, and | leave it thus. 

I spent six months as the locum tenens 
remote Norfolk 
My next-door neighbor, a widow lady. 
had married into one of the few yeo- 
man families who still live on their own 
land. This was a very ancieut family. 
My neighbor and I became very good 


it is substan- 


of a country parish 


friends, and held almost daily converse 
with each other. 

“How is it,” I asked her one day. 
“that the villagers never by any chance 
pronounce your name as you do?’ 

“It is sheer stupidity mixed with stub- 
hornness,” she replied. 

“But have they always pronounced 
your name wrongly, for they seem to 
spell it correctly 7” 

“Yes; they have always persisted iu 
spelling it one way and pronouncing it 
another. But the Norfolk villager is 
noted for his rude and ignorant inde- 
pendence, as it is called.” 

But I did not feel so sure that this 
would account for a habit of speech 
among the peasantry which was both 
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universal and immemorial, so far as ! 
could learn, and I thought it a matter 
worth investigating. I asked several 
villagers why they did not pronounce 
this lady’s name as she did, and as it 
Was spelr. But they could give no an- 
ewer, the only reply being that their 
fathers and mothers had aiways pro- 
nounced the name as they did. So 
I did not get very far in my investiga- 
tion, till one day, in passing through a 
Village eight distant, I 
found that it bore the name of my yeo- 
man family. This at once arrested my 
progress, and, dismounting. and giving 
my horse a rest, | spent several hours 
walking about talking with the 
lagers. | found that they all 
nounced the name just as our own vil- 
lage folk did, and that in spite of the 
spelling to the contrary. I became 
very much interested, and I asked to 
see the church records, But this was 
rather difficult, as the incumbent was 
absent. However, I finally induced the 
clerk to show me the books. The rec- 
ords of this parish went back to the 
fifteenth century, and I discovered that 
the name I was in search of was spelt 
first one way and then the other, till I 
came to the seventeenth century—my 
examination went backward from the 
nineteenth—when it was uniformly spelt 
as the village folk now pronounced it. 
rhis was indeed a most impurtant dis- 
covery, and proved in a striking man- 
ner that the peasant folk had perpetu- 
ated by word of mouth the correct orig- 
invl name of this ancient family, whilst 
the family itself had lost it. This I 
regard as a very remarkable instance 
of the purity and persistence of oral 
trndition in the very face of the incor- 
rect written word, proving, as I have 
held, that tradition is 
trustworthy than history so called. 

On my return home [ greeted 
neighbor by her correct traditional 
name, and remarked that the villagers 
were not so stupid, but were perhaps 
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even more stubborn than she had sus- 
pected. She was greatly interested in 
the results of my antiquarian research, 
but pretended not to be convinced, and 
always smiled when I greeted her—as 
I did ever after—by the correct ancient 
family name. 

Not many months ago, during a some- 
what heated discussion in the smoke- 
room of a West End club, the following 
old was given as a perfect ex- 
ample of false logic: “Tenterden steeple 
was the cause of the Goodwin Sands.” 
Rut | contended that on the contrary 
this was an example both of good logi« 
and the persistency and value of oral 
tradition. My intervention in the dis- 
cussion was laughed at by a room full 
of university men. many of whom were 
well-KEnown authors; and I stood there 
for some ten minutes quite alone con- 
tending against this brilliant company 
of Britons. 

“But he laughs best who laughs last,” 
and I stuck to my thesis, intimating, as 
politely as I could, that it was pure 
ignorance which caused their merri- 
ment. I then gave the following ac- 
count of this classic example of false 
logic: When the encroachment of tlie 
shoals called the Goodwin Sands be- 
gan to be dangerous to navigation. 
there was some sort of a commission 
appointed to investigate the matter, and 
if possible to ascertain the cause. 
Many expert witnesses had been heard 
when a common sailor took the stand 
and said he had always understood that 
Tenterden steeple was the cause of the 
Goodwin Sands. Of course, he was 
laughed at for his pains by the wise and 
learned commission, and his testimony 
has served to amuse the knowing ones 
for many generations. But a little 
knowledge of the local! tradition of Ten- 
terden confirms the testimony of the 
poor ignorant sailor and turns the laugh 
at last upon the commission. A sum 
of money had been left by an enterpris- 
ing citizen of the parish of Tenterden 
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to keep the Goodwin Sands from en- 
croaching upon the Channel. This 
money was honestly applied for some 
time, how long is not known, and the 
shoals were kept clear. But the time 
came when these funds were diverted 
from their rightful purpose, and were 
misapplied for the erection of a steeple 
on the parish church. The sands were 
thus left to accumulate, and hence the 
very truthful, as well as logical, saying 
of the people that Tenterden steeple 
was the cause of the Goodwin Sans. 
Here we have a perfect bit of logic, con- 
taining a very interesting and valuable 
historical incident, wrapped‘up in a 
traditional nutshell—which has been 
handed on from generation to genera- 
tion by word of mouth. 

“But where is Tenterden steeple? It 
is nowhere near the Goodwin Sands,” 
exclaimed several of my literary audi- 
tors at once; and I then had to supple- 
ment my lecture on the persistency and 
value of English oral tradition with a 
short discourse on English geography, 
explaining that there was a time— 
strange as it might seem to these highly 
literary gentlemen—when Tenterden 
steeple was nearer the coast than it is 
to-day. 

The Mayor of Canterbury writing to 
the Times only the other day, in answer 
to a letter of Sir W. B. Richmond con- 
cerning the alarming condition of the 
cathedral tower, states that “The 
Mayor and commonalty, as a body cor- 
porate, are no more responsible for the 
present condition of the cathedral tower 
than are the Goodwin Sands for that 
of Tenterden church steeple.” The 
Mayor in his quotation of this old 
maxim has got it wrong end first, but 
his meaning is clear enough, and he 
has unwittingly evoked an example 
which is fatal to his arguments, for if 
the municipality of Canterbury is no 
less as well as no more responsible for 
the decay of the cathedral tower than 
Tenterden steeple was for the accumu- 
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lation of the Goodwin Sands, then it is 
wholly responsible. 

The ecclesiastical parish of Chipper- 
field—where I acted as locum tenens for 
nearly a year—lies for the most part 
within the manor of King’s Langley. 
This was once a royal manor, and some 
remains of the royal manor-house are 
still to be seen on the top of Langley 
Hill. There is also a royal tomb in 
Langley church, and there is a tradi- 
tion, which is acted upon to this day, 
that the lord or lady of the manor has 
the special privilege of raising the 
Royal Standard on all natienal festive 


days. All these things have, as it 
were, clothed King’s Langley parish 
with an atmosphere of royalty. Now, 


among the traditions, there is one to the 
effect that during the royal residence at 
this manor-house there was a decree 
passed that the widows of the village of 
Chipperfield in the manor of King's 
Langley should not be allowed the 
usual dowry from their husband’s es- 
tates, be they large or small. That 
some of the villagers believe this law to 
be still in force is shown by the follow- 
ing incident. The late lord of the 
manor, a few years ago, was condoling 
with a widow who had just lost her 
husband, when the old crone greatly 
surprised him by saying, “Yes, sir, it is 
bard, but the worst is, I can’t keep any 
of his things if his children” (who were 
also her own) “wants to take them.” 
“But why not?’ asked the lord of the 
manor. “Why, sir, don’t you know 
there is a law that no woman in Chip- 
perfield can claim anything that be- 
longed to her husband?” 

“I know there is an idle tradition to 
that effect, but it has never been a law 
so far as I know. But what makes you 
think there is such a law?’ “Well, 
sir’ (I give the substance of her words). 
“I have always heard that once there 
was a king with a hunchback, who 
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turned out to see his Majesty, and when 
they saw his hunchback they all 
laughed at him. This made the king 
very angry, and he then and there de- 
creed that no Chipperfield woman 
should ever inherit a dowry from her 
husband.” 

The lord of the manor had lived at 
least for sixty years in Chipperfield. 
and, whilst he was familiar with this 
tradition, he had never before heard 
anything abouc the special circum- 
stances connected with the origin of 
this royal decree. And yet this ver) 
picturesque bit of history—for history 
it appears to be—had been passing for 
five centuries, by word of mouth, from 
one generation to another, and from one 
villager to another. Could anything 
better illustrate the unintentional! se- 
creecy and persistency of English ora! 
tradition? 

The story of a visit to Chippertield 
by a hunchback king is strangely cor- 
roborated by the fact that Richard the 
Third was at least once in residence 
(between the years 1483-85) at King’s 
Langley manor. 

A curious and amusing instance ot 
the way family reputations ure some- 
times perpetuated by oral traditions 
came under my notice in an ancient 
Lincolnshire country parish. I was 
talking one day with my cook about the 
various families in the parish. when in 
the course of our gossip the name of a 
very old county family became the sub- 
Speaking of the lady 
who was the present head of this fam 
ily, my cook said: “She be mighty good 
to the people, she be; but she do like 
her own way, she do, and she be drea:d- 
ful hard on the young people. But the) 
do say that her own young ladies” 
(they were all married) “be a bit wild.” 

“What do you mean?’ I asked. 

“No harm, I am sure, sir, only they 
do say as how one of the young ladies 
fell into the dyke stream at the end ot 
the first field as you goes to the cricket 
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ground, aud that she was taken out 
with her long beautiful hair all down 
and wet by a young gentleman what 
was a readin’ with the rector, sir.” 

“I don’t understand.” 

“Well, sir, it was like this, sir. You 
know the rectory field” (I was living 
in the rectory house) “and the manor 
field both go down together to the 
dyke side by side like. Well, sir, the 
rector he had a young gentleman 
a-readin’ with him for the University, 
and him and my lady used to meet 
each other o’ nights at the Dyke Bridge. 
And the way they was found out was 
because my lady fell into the dyke one 
dark night, and the young gentleman 
had to pull her out and take her home 
all wet and drabbled like, with her 
long hair a-hanging down, and they 
do say it reached nearly to the ground. 
And that’s how it all comes out at last 
that they were a-making love with each 
other, sir.” 

“When did this happen?’ I inquired. 

“Oh, I don’t know that, sir.” 

“Did you know this young lady?’ 

“Oh no, sir.” 

On further investigation, and on mak- 
ing inquiry of the lady of the manor 
herself, I found that this clandestine 
and very romantic meeting between the 
man and the maid had been the talk of 
the parish for more than a hundred 
years, and had given a reputation for 
wildness to the daughters of this fam- 

The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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other proof of the persistency 
truthfulness of English oral traditions, 
and, as I remarked to the lady of the 
manor, the continuity of character, to 
which latter, however, she demurred. 

It is in these quiet and remote places 
and by the most simple and unpremedi- 
tated methods, that the oral traditions 
of England are handed on from gen- 
eration to generation. Written records 
kill them, as does also too much know!)- 
edge. But knowledge, at least in the 
sense of reading and writing can no 
longer be kept away from the peasants, 
so that now is the time to take stock 
of these most interesting and valuable 
traditions which are hidden away in 
the remote corners of the rustic mind 
all over England; and I fear that in 
another generation they will have been 
lost for ever. 

I feel sure that almost every country 
parish in England contains some inter- 
esting and valuable local oral tradition, 
if one but knew how to get on the 
scent of it, however trivial it may 
seem. The smart up-to-date destruc- 
tive critic often talks more nonsense 
than the ignorant local story-tellers in 
the old Anglo-Saxon villages, where 
they still keep the “‘veast” by old reck- 
oning, a fortnight behind the date of 
national festivals as given in the mod- 
ern almanack. 

G. Monroe Royce. 


A BUSINESS-LIKE PARLIAMENT. 


A certain phrase about “mending or 
ending” has become indissolubly asso- 
ciated with one branch of the British 
Legislature. The aspirations summed 
up in that phrase may be the dreams 
of visionaries, but one section of them 
has been applied to the sister House in 
a spirit which at first sight is nothing 
if not practical. No one, indeed, talks 


in sO many words of “mending” the 
House of Commons, but a great many 
inen,~—some of great experience, others 
of yet vaster ignorauce—have talked of 
making it business-like. It is a conven- 
ient uncontroversial phrase; it has a 
good chance of winning support from 
men of the most diverse political opin- 
ions, and it has only one obvious defect, 
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—the complete indefiniteness of its 
meaning. We can, of course, construct 
ineanings for ourselves which would be 
definite enough. We can imagine, for 
example, the dining rooms of the Pal- 
ace of Westminster being opened dur- 
ing the Recess as a first-class restau- 
rant. That would be eminently busi- 
ness-like. We can imagine the House 
of Commons appointing a committee of 
its ablest financiers to conduct some 
gigantic commercial] enterprise for the 
exclusive benefit of its members. That 
would be still more in keeping with the 
business ideas of to-day. 

These pretty schemes, however, are 
only imaginings as yet, and in the 
meantime we must perhaps seek for 
an application of the business ideal 
more compatible with the traditions of 
a legislative body. Etymologically and 
historically the business of a Parlia- 
ment is talking. Therefore we might 
reasonably suppose that the most 
business-like Parliament would be the 
Parliament that talked most. Yet the 
precise complaint brought against the 
House of Commons (negative criticism 
is, be it remembered, always precise) 
is that it talks too much. There is 
evidently a contradiction somewhere. 
Still we have gathered that a _ busi 
ness-like House of Commons (and here 
our mending comes perilously near to 
ending) is a House of Commons that 
does not want to talk, or is not allowed 
to talk, as the case may be. 

Talking is generally regarded, 
unjustly, as the antithesis of doing. We 
may then safely go further and say 
that a business-like House of Commons 
is a silent body with an enormous ¢a- 
pacity for action. We are asked to look 
at results, not at the process of their 
attainment. The results presumabl) 
are the Acts which are passed and the 
sums of money which are voted. But 
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are these results the work of the House 
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merely means that a majority of the 
House (that is the men whose function 
it is to support the Government, not 
only when they are in positive sym- 
pathy with it, but also whenever they 
are ignorant or indifferent about the 
point at issue) have voted in the right 
lobby, and have not through inadver- 
tence or perversity followed the Op 
position. Unless they have an unubusi- 
ness-like taste for rhetorical displays, 
that process contents themselves, the 
Government, and, for the most part, 
their electors; it is a process which oc- 
cupies about fifteen minutes. If the 
sunction of results were the only rea- 
son for the House of Commons’s ex- 
istence, there would be no sitting 
through the dog-days, and no Autumn 
Sessions. 

Further, it is evident that, if to be 
business-like is to produce a large body 
of results, the most business-like body 
in the world is one which is absolutely 
unanimous. But if we suppose a body 
of six hundred and seventy men assem- 
bled to make laws, the most obvious ob- 
servation is that considerably more than 
six hundred of them are entirely un- 
necessary. The large number only in- 
creases the possibility of disagreement 
as new questions arise,and consequently 
is an infringement of the business idea!. 
The natural conclusion is that the sim 
plest way to make the House of Com- 
mons business-like is to make it 
smaller. Unfortunately the process 
must go far before complete unanimity 
is reached. A Cabinet is a reasonably 
homogeneous body, but we have heard 
rumors of dissent even in its sacred 
consultations. We cannot logically rest 
until we reach an autocrat. An auto- 
crat can make revolutions with a stroke 
of the pen; he, therefore, constitutes the 
most business-like body conceivable. 

It is customary to identify aristocracy, 
or autocracy, with conservatism, or 
stagnation, and democracy with prog- 
ress or change. This of course is true; 
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aristocrut may roughly be de- 


for an 
fined as a man who has got a goo: thing 


and knows it, and a democrat as a 
man who is excluded from a good thing 
and knows that he wants it. That is 
why democracy is always extending its 
basis. Zach section of the population 
in turn wins a good thing and becomes 
relatively aristocratic and conservative; 
the next section of the population im- 
mediately demands the same good thing 
and becomes actively democratic and 
radical. The paradoxical feature of the 
British democratic assembly is that all 
its machinery is devised to hinder and 
hamper change. It votes 
complex processes because it wrested 
the power of voting money from the 
hands of business-like kings, whv 
wanted money and intended to get it 
with the minimum of formality. It 
was the money of the Commons that 
was wanted, and the Commons showed 
that they too could be business-like and 
clung to it tenaciously. They were 
business-like also in their refusal to 
give any at all unless the Crown deti- 
nitely asked for it. The result is that 
the House of Commons to-day has to 
spend many hours voting the 
money which is required to carry out 
its own chosen policy. 

It is the same with legislation. In 
the early days of the House of Com- 
mons Bills were drafted by the king 
in response to petitions. The Com- 
mens, having asked for the Bill, were 
naturally ready to pass it, but they 
had first to go through the details with 
the utmost minuteness to see whether 
the king had fulfilled his promises. It 
was realized that a committee might 
be packed, and consequently every 
member assisted at the examination. 
But it is one thing to go through a Bill, 
on which all are in substance agreed, 
to see that it contains no saving clauses 
to the King’s advantage, and a very dif- 
ferent to struggle line by line through 
about 
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most acute difference of 


may 


the 
opinion. The one examination 
not unreasonably be performed by a 
large body; the other is obviously ill- 
adapted to an assembly of six hundred 
and seventy. There is all the differ. 
ence in the world between a 
united within itself and defending itselt 
against an extraneous authority, and a 
body whose very nature it is to be di- 
vided into two or more irreconcilable 
parties. There is all the difference in 
the world between a House of Com- 
mons fighting against the Crown for its 
own rights, and a House of Commons 
in which the Executive, backed by a 
majority, faces the criticism of the mi- 
nority. They are two different bodies, 
and the caution of the one becomes the 
obstruction of the other. 

Yet the whole trouble is that the) 
are the same body, and that the later 
House of Commons guards with intense 
jealousy the powers won by its prede 
cessor, even though the methods of ex 
ercising these powers be disadvanta- 
zeous to the majority. For the para- 
doxical result of Constitutional devel 
opment has been that the executive 
powers, which the original House en- 
deavored to thwart and control, are now 
concentrated on the Treasury Bench 
und lead the majority into the lobby. 
The recurring opportunities for discus 
sion are of value only to the Opposition, 
who occupy the position of the old 
House of Commons. 

Now, an unofficial 
Bill has practically no chance of becoim- 
ing law unless it be fathered by the 
Government, the results of a Sessiou 
are the work of the Cabinet. If the 
(iovernment could act without a House 
of Commons, the results would proba- 
bly be the same in kind, though possibly 
greater in bulk. Once more 
back to the position that the only use 
of a Parliament is its use as a talking 
machine; and since the Opposition does 
the talking, it follows that the only val 


there is 


body 


since member's 


we conic 
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uable part of the House of Commons is 
its minority, whose function it is to 
criticize. Criticism takes time, and if 
you limit the time by closure, you may 
certainly prevent a great deal of use- 
less and infinitely dreary criticism; but, 
on the other hand, you also prevent the 
House from producing the one thing 
which justifies its existence.—good criti- 
cism. Every member of the House is 
divided between two interests—his in- 
terest as an actual or potential minis- 
terialist, and his interest as a potential 
or actaal member of the Opposition. 
The first interest tends to make him 
subordinate every thing to the speedy 
carrying out of the will of the Govern- 
nent; the second makes hiin yearn for 
opportunities of debate anid 
wants the Hous: 
to-day, he 


endless 
obstruction. If he 
of Commons business-like 
will probably want it unbusiness-like 
to-morrow. VPure-bred democracy onl) 
lives in opposition, for democracy is al 
ways aspiration and never attainment. 
It is plain that any attempt to increase 
the amount of legislation means an in- 
crease of the powers of the Government 
at the expense of the valuable critical 
element in the House of Commons; it 
meang the prohibition of good criticism 
as well as of bad; it means a step away 
from democracy and towards bureau 
eracy. 

That a amount of 
wasted, and even wilfully wasted, in 
futile talk, no one would deny. Yet if 
the duty of an Opposition is to oppose. 
it is their duty to talk not but 
more than is absolutely necessary. At 
any rate it is the plain truth that no 
Opposition will willingly give way on 
to-day’s Bill in order that the Govern 
ment may proceed with an equally ob 
noxious measure to-morrow. There is 
at present no choice between plentiful 
rhetoric and an unfettered Government, 
responsible only once in seven years. 
Make what rules you will, so long as 
articulate Opposition, so 


large time is 


less, 


there is an 
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long will there be obstruction. But in 
so far as you muzzle the Opposition. 
you kill the House of Commons. 
There may be differences of opinion 
as to the amount of legislation which is 
necessary or desirable. With thai 
question we are not now concerned. 
The interest of a Session is almost al- 
ways concentrated on one big Bill, on 


which the Government stakes its ex- 
istence. That Bill is sure to be guillo- 
tined. The application of the guillo- 


tine is always the signal for an outcry 
of the outraged minority, and the 
shorter the time given to unfettered 
discussion the more effective is the out- 
cry. Hence we have the phenomenon 
which we may call vicarious obstruction, 
that is the obstruction of less important 
and less contentious Bills, in order to 
prevent the progress of the larger meas 
ure. Herein lies the true problem for 
the reformers, for vicarious obstruc- 
tiun means the wreck of many small 
Departmental Bills which offend no- 
body and probably are urgently needed 
by the few whom they concern. But 
here again no rules can be of the slight- 
est avail. These Bills must either not 
require the sanction of the House of 
Commons, or they must be open to crit- 
icism. We must either boldly institute 
something more than Droit Administratif 
ovr We must confront the possibility of 
a waste of time. Such Bills may in- 
deed go up to Standing Committees, but 
the report-stage has still to be reckoned 
with, and if the report-stage be cur- 
tailed, the House is deprived of all right 
of detailed criticism. The remedy, if 
there is one, must lie with the Govern- 
ment. It is perhaps too much to hope 
for a Session devoted to small meas- 
ures, urgently needed but not clamor- 
ously demanded,—for a King’s Speech in 
which there is no echo of the hustings. 
But no Government can justly excuse 
itself for omitting to pass a really un- 
contentious measure. Such a meas- 
ure only acquires a fictitious conten- 
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tiousness, if it be discussed to the ex- 
clusion of the really contentious. If 
it comes on when there is a certainty 
that no other business will be taken, it 
retains its true character. The suspen- 
sion of the eleven o'clock rule, or bet- 
ter still of the five o’clock rule on Fri- 
day, would have the desired effect with- 
out hampering more important business 
and without unduly taxing the energies 
of the House. Suspensions are on 
general principles undesirable, but they 
are a convenient mode of announcing 
the Government’s decision to pass 4 
measure at all costs. That announce- 
ment, if accompanied by the necessary 
pledge that no other business will be 


Maemillan’s Magazine. 
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taken would probably suffice. Mem- 
bers of Parliament have no desire to 
sit up all night, or to miss their train 
to the country, for the sake of opposing 
a colorless Bill. The main hindrance 
to the passage of Departmental Bills is 
not obstruction, but the fact that no po- 
litical capital is to be made out of them 
In any case it is absurd to talk of gag 
ging the House of Commons, and so de- 
priving it of its chief function, to avoid 
adding one weary day to a weary ses- 
Such reform, and it is the reform 
which seems to be implied in the word 
business-like, is no reform at all; it is 


sion. 


destruction. 
Wilfred Johnston. 


A MILANESE MYSTERY. 
CHAPTER III. 


Douglas passed the rest of the day 
in a state of increasing restlessness and 
conviction: the former because he did 
not know what to do to substantiate his 
belief that Bassano the cobbler had 
very much to do with the tragedies 
which were still an unelucidated marvel 
to Milan, and the latter inevitably the 
more he sought other interpretations of 
the conduct and words of the cobbler 
and his daughter. 

At one time he was for calling upow 
the Cavaliere di Barese and telling him 
all he knew and surmised. But scru- 
ples withheld him. It was very repug 
nant to him to think that he might be a 
wrecker of Bassano’s home. He could 
not do it, indeed. How, for instance. 
would that poor, pretty girl look at him, 
if he were thus proclaimed as a spy? 
look at him, forsooth! Why, 
would perhaps seek to tear the eyes 
from his head. Moreover, a certain 
feeling of pride supported his natural 
inclination in the matter. He had un- 
dertaken this charge alone. If the 
worst befell, and Bassano were really a 


she 


dastard of the kind indicated by the 
press, whom to lay by the heels were 
the manifest duty of the first righteous 
man who discovered the cobbler’s in- 
famy, then he would share his triumph 
with no one. 


He hoped, and quarrelled with his 
hopes. 
In this confusion of mind he wan 


dered about the city. He spent a silent 
hour in the beautiful Duomo, apparently 
lost in pious meditation, but most of the 
time thinking of those three or four 
souls whose fate might chance to de- 
pend upon him: Bassano and his daugh 
ter, the worthy Marco, and that ab 
breviated human devil of a Bolla, with 
the ears which declared him more 
brute-beast than man. There was be 
sieds the Count, for whom he felt a dis- 
like as great as that inspired by the 
dwarf. He also could not be disasso- 
ciated from any exposure of the casa 
Bassano. 

But throughout the reflection there 
was all the time this one baffling and 
quite important detail. Though he had 
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it in plain black and white before him 


that Bassano and Bolla were Wafiu 
fiends, he could see no key to the man- 
ner of their operations. Of all men, 


Bassano, the shrinking pink-eyed piece 
of timidity! How could he be made 
responsible for such magnificent chem- 
There was no trace in him of 
whether of mind or body. 
And from what Maria had told him, 
her father was little better than an 
anchorite, shut up all day and all night 
with his leather and his tools, 
when as a rare enterprise he stole out 
for a glass of vermouth at the “Na- 
zione.” Maria had said it was but once 
a week or so that he thus dissipated. 
and then he was back again in a few 
minutes. No; there was nothing vil- 
lainous or masterful in the composition 
of Bassano the cobbler, so far as the 
common eye could see. 

It was late when Douglas returned 
to the Via Corta. He felt a little 
anxious about his reception. In his 
hand, moreover, was another evening 
paper with comments on the Gazzetta’s 
article about the five mysteries. But 
he would keep that to himself, go-to 
bed, and perhaps awake with some wise 


istry ? 
audacity, 


suave 


ideas. 
To his satisfaction, 
Bassano opened the door to him with 


however, Maria 
welcoming eyes. 

“It contents me to see you, caro sig- 
nore,” she said with gentle friendliness. 
“Il was not myself this afternoon. I 
fear I behaved with some asperity. 
The signore will, I hope, not remember 
it.” She proffered her hand in the 
dimly lighted passage. 

“I have quite forgotten it, little one,” 
said Douglas cordially. “Il sympa- 
thized. You believe that?” 

He could hear the tap-tapping of the 
cobbler’'s hammer upstairs. Bassano 
did not often work so late, though the 
sound was always the first that came 
to him when he opened his eves in the 


morning. 
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“Yes,” replied the girl. “I believe 
everything that is good of the signore. 
But there is something I wish to say. 
It is about Masuccio.” 

“What about the 
Douglas. 

“IT have arranged it with myself, siy- 
It was a foolishness from the 
I perceive it now. 


fellow?” asked 


norino. 
first, that intimacy. 
One has one’s looks, to be sure, and it 
seems a pity not to make a little money 
innocently with one’s face as well as 
with one’s hands, if (iod gives one the 
precious gift of beauty; but, yes, I re- 
proach myself for Marco’s sake. I 
have done with him. When he re- 
turns to-morrow I shall give him his 
boot and tell him the truth. He may 
take his boots to another cobbler in fu- 
ture, and if he requires it of me his 
presents shall all be returned to him. 
Ah! but it will be a sorrow, signorino, 
to surrender them. Especially the 
ear-rings of gold and crystal, and the 
bracelet with the corals! But I tire 
your amiability, caro signorino. Here 
is the lamp, and good-night.” 

Douglas was not eager for the lamp. 

“This is fine little one.” he 
said. “I congratulate you.” 

“The signore is very kind to say so.” 
continued the girl. “But there may be 
trouble, nevertheless. The Count is of 
a haughty nature. One must trust in 
Giod even more than one’s self. There 
is one other thing to say; but I do not 
like to perhaps vex you, caro signorino, 
by saying it to-night after my wicked 


hews, 


passion of——” 

“Never mind that, Maria,” 
interrupted, scenting a reference to 
Bolla. “Whatever it is, tell it to me 
now.” 

“Truly?” She put the question with 
arched eyebrows ard a very sweet grav 
ity in her blue eyes. 

“Yes, I request it,” he said. 

She gave him his candle first. 

“It hurts to say it, caro signorino; but 
1] have persuaded my father to leave 


Douglas 
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Milan very soon; perhaps to-morrow, 
perbaps the day after. Will it incom- 
mode you very much to seek another 
apartment in the morning?” 


“You leave Milan?” he asked, aston- 


ished. 
“Perhaps, signorino. There are rea- 
sons. I must not name them.” 


Douglas’s presence of mind failed him 
for the time, thus confronted by the 
likelihood of fresh disappointments. 

“Those tiresome reasons again!” 
exclaimed. “Any one would think your 
father was—was not——” In some con- 
fusion, he stayed his tongue. “We will 
consider it in the morning. There will 
be time then. Good-night.” 

He turned for the stairs. The girl's 
eyes had enlarged with his words, and 
it would not have surprised him to 
hear another outburst from her. But 
none came. Perhaps it had lacked time 
to develop. 

Alone in his little with the 
saints on the walls and Maria Bassano’s 
patchwork bedcover, made in the days 
of her sublimely innocent early teens, 
Douglas put the candle on the toilet- 
table and gave way to his irritation. 
The tap-tap of the cobbler upstairs still 
continued. It seemed to add to his 
unnoyance. He was a fool to have let 
his personal feelings for one moment 
interfere with his prescribed duty as » 
pursuer of evil-doers. He ought to have 
consulted the Cavaliere di Barese that 
evening. Were it not so late, even now 
he would, perhaps, have gone to him. 
What a fool to have allowed a pair of 
Venetian blue eyes to waste his time, 
and, again perhaps, involve the down- 
fall of another life! This projected 
flight of the Bassano establishment con- 
firmed all the portents. The Via Corta 
was at the root of the five horrible as- 
sassinations, and Bassano the cobbler 
at the very root of the root. 

He went to bed with every deter- 
mination to rise early and make amends 
for his negligence; and it was with the 
S32 


roon, 
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tap-tapping of the cobbler still sound- 
ing in the house like a death-tick that 
sleep very considerately came to him. 

But, in fact, he did not wake early. 
That is to say, it was eight o'clock be- 
fore he opened his eyes and turned to- 
wards the sunlit corner of the Castello 
und the patch of the Piazza d’Armi be- 
yond bis unblinded window. 

He lay still for a few momeuts, gath- 
ering the threads of his life. 

There was talking somewhere on the 
below. Outside, fruit- 
seller was proclaiming fresh apricots 
and other things. 

Then Douglas jumped from his bed. 
The importance of the day thus begun 
had loomed large to his imagination. 
It behooved him to waste no more time. 
He could hear that persistent cobbler 
at work upstairs; not hammering, but 
moving weights, as it were. Most of 
all, however, he heard the voices down- 
stairs. And it was with only one leg 
in his trousers that he suddenly realized 
whose voice it was as well as Maria’s. 
Maria’s had risen to a passionate and 
rather shrill pitch. The other's had 
also risen from a busso profondo to 
something like a hoarse tenor. And 
the other's was the Count BEnzio Ma- 
succio’s. : 

At such an hour! j 

Still with the right leg in and the left 
leg outside his trousers, Douglas quietly 
opened his door. It relied on a latch 
only and a key which he never used. 

“It is your last chance, carina.” he 
now heard the Count say. “I shall 
bring a carriage to this end of the Vi: 
Legnano at ten o’clock. If you do not 
come to me [ come for you. Ponder it 
well.” 

“No, signore,” said Maria Bassano. 
“I have told you it cannot be.” 

“And I repeat that it is either that or 
there will be something that will make 


premises a 


‘ 


you sorry. I am not master of myself, 
my dove.” 
“Have the courtesy to depart, sivy- 
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nore,” then said Maria, lowering her 
voice. “My father, I think, is descend 
ing.” 

“Very well, siguorina,” said the Count 


in a2 much more ordinary tone. “It is 
understood. Addio! 

Douglas heard the house door close, 
and shutting his own door, proceeded 
with his toilet. He stepped to the 
window. The Count lived at the ceme- 
tery end of the city, and would proba- 
bly, as usual, pass towards the piazza. 
There he was, indeed, with the little par- 
cel under his arma, a gray felt Tyrolese 
hat on his head; for the rest, perfectly 
gloved, and with a slender umbrella. 
It had rained in the night, and there 
were puddles on the roud. The Count 
was careful to avoid the puddles. 

For maybe a full minute Douglas kept 
the gentleman in sight, until he was 
near by the trees which here bordered 
the great piazza. 

Douglas was buttoning his 
and about to turn away, when suddenly 
he seemed to freeze from head to foot. 
(‘ould he believe his eyes’ The unfot- 
tunate Masuccio had disappeared, and 
instead of him there was a little cloud 
of particles which—— But of course he 
could believe his eyes. The report as 
of a cannon which sounded a moment 
later told him everything. 

Staring horror-stricken, he saw 
cloud die away. There was no 
dressed Count Enzio Masuccio visible 
where the cloud had been; but a gen- 
darme and a man in an operative’s 
blue smock were running towards the 
site of the explosion. 

Douglas slipped into 
out troubling about anything else. 

The silence of the house was alinost 
a stunning contrast to that fatal roar 
whose echo was still in his ears. Not 
a sound now came from the cobbler up- 
stairs. But when he opened his door 


braces 


the 
well- 


his coat with 


he heard a whisper from below, and : 
subdued patter of prayers from Maria 
Bassano drifted towards him. 


“Holy 
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our 


Virgin, intercede for us in this 
hour of greatest need!’ While he 
paused, irresolute, Douglas heard this 
much of the piteous little petition fly off 
to heaven. 

A shout from the cobbler broke upon 
the girl's prayers like something sacri- 
legious. “My daughter!” yelled the 
man. 

Maria Bassano sprang up the stairs. 
“Oh, signore!” she gasped as she fled 
past Douglas. 

A minute later she rushed down. 

In the meantime Douglas had waited 
and resumed his dressing. There was 
au crowd on the piazza now—men, 
women, and boys looking about them as 
if they were hunting for many lost 
pieces of money. At times one would 
stoop, pick up something, and drop it 
again. Upstairs the cobbler and his 
daughter conversed strenuously. 

And then the girl descended, and 
Douglas intercepted her. 

“Well?” he said. “The Count—you 
know, perhaps—he has been extermi- 
nated. He, the sixth!” 

Maria Bassano clasped her hands on 
The agony in her eyes was 
Yet she spoke 


her bosom. 
dreadful to Douglas. 
calmly in assent. 

“Si, siynore, the sixth! 
mistake. It does not matter. We are, 
of course, ruined this time. But it was 
not Masuccio who was decreed to die. 
Dio mio! no. My father, in his agita- 
tion, placed it in the wrong boot—that 
of Masuecio. He has discovered that 
it was so.” 

Looking up, Douglas saw the pallid 
face of Bassano himself at the top of 
the stairs. But in spite of his pallor 
there Was an expression of vigor in the 
cobbler’s eyes which was new to Doug- 
las. He had the air, indeed, of a man 
whose back was against a wall, and 
who meant to fight. 

Thus standing, the cobbler spoke. 

“Are you a friend to us, signorino?” 
he asked steadily. 


But it was a 
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‘Phat is it, caro siynorino,” whispered 
the girl, still with her fingers locked on 
her bosom. “You will not betray us, 
you who are so amiable and good? 
There is a train for Parma in an hour.” 

“Ab!” 

Douglas glanced from father to daugh- 
ter, and from daughter to father. Then 
he turned to the window. It was their 
simplicity that had first impressed him. 
As if he could intervene between them 
and their fate in such a moment! But 
now, on further knowledge, he per- 
ceived that there was at present no evi- 
dence to connect this disintegrated 
Count Enzio with the house he had left 
five minutes ago. The crowd had 
swelled. There were several police. 
who seemed quite at a loss whether to 
look up to heaven or down upon the 
ground for information about the iden- 
tity of the luckless sixth in this chain 
of calamities. That a sixth citizen of 
Milan, or otherwise, had been blown to 
uttermost fragments was no doubt clear 
to them; but how could they ascertain 
more than that? 

“Tell me,” said Douglas to the cob- 
bler, who had come downstairs, “you 
are an instrument in the hands of oth- 
Is it not so?” 

“A most unhappy and unwilling in- 
strument, signorino,” replied Bassano, 
tremulously as of old, with shaking 
hands. “Before God, I swear it.” 

“And did not mean to murder that 
man?” 

“His Excellency the Count, signore? 
No, by the bones of San Carlo! I con- 
fused them. I will confess to you, Sig- 
nore Inglese, as to God Almighty. The 
man whom I must not name brought 


ers? 


the thing which I must not talk 
about, and a certain boot. I was to 
put # in the heel of the boot. Undoubt- 


edly there was a resemblance between 
the two boots, and being so fatigued 
last night, I——_ But your goodness un- 
derstands without more words.” 

“An infernal machine in the heel of 
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a boot?” said Douglas, almost incredu- 
lous. 
“Si, signorino.” replied the cobbler. 


“An invention of the devil! I know 
nothing about it, God be praised! I do 
but obey the commands which are 


torced upon me.” 

“But how”—Douglas lost sight of all 
else for the time save the ingenuity 
and energy of such murders—“how came 
he to put it on here—the boot?” 

“That was an accident, sig- 
norino,” said Maria. “It was his right 
foot, and he complained greatly of the 
tightness of the boot he was wearing. 
He changed it for the—the mended one, 
although it was not a perfect pair with 
the other one, and——” 

She covered her face with her hands. 

“There is little time,” protested the 
cobbler, with urgent eyes between their 
pink lids. “May trust you, 
norino?” 

“Yes, you may trust me; but there is 
one thing more. These misadventures 
- are they managed by clockwork?’ 

The cobbler hesitated, sighed, 
looked earnestly at his daughter. 

“The signore is very inquisitive,” he 
remarked. “Shall I tell him this also?” 

“He is our friend, father. He has 
said we may trust him. The English do 
not lie,’ replied Maria Bassano. 

“That is so. I repeat it. Iam your 
friend to the best of my powers,” said 
Douglas. “But 1 am, as you say, in 
quisitive. Are they little 
witchcraft set to a time?” 

“No, replied the cobbler re 
luctantly. “There is a head to them 
which the heel presses. But they do 
not all go off immediately. The pres- 
sufficient. Is that all 
the signore wishes to know?” 

And then Douglas realized the cruelty 
of his questioning at such a crisis. 

“It is all,” he said. “Make haste with 
your preparations, and good luck to you 
both. I also will pack my little bag.” 

Maria Bassano 


caro 


we 


sig 


and 


boxes of 


signore,” 


sure has to be 


began to call down 
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Heaven's blessings upon him; but he 
urged her not to take that trouble. 

There wag still no indication outside 
that any one had knowledge of the de- 
ceased Count’s movements before the 
disaster. The crowd had swelled, and 
included mounted officers of the king’s 
army. The roar of voices in exclama- 
tion could be heard through the win- 
dow. 

A certain anxiety now seized Doug- 
las. Supposing this general exodus 
from the house were noticed, might not 
dangerous inferences be drawn? 

Of course it was so. 

He decided at once to take with him 
only such things as he could conven- 
iently carry about his person; and thus 
lightly padded he left the room to say 
“Good-bye” to the Bassanos. 

“May I come up?” he called, and tak- 
ing straightway to the stairs, he was 
soon in the cobbler’s workshop. 

“Tam going. Once more, ‘Good-luck,’ ” 
he said. He gazed about him as he 
held out his hand to the pink-eyed ac- 
cessory in such vile deeds. But there 
was nothing remarkable in the attic. 
A bed was in the corner, and the com- 
monplace litter of a cobbler’s workshop 
was all about. He observed, however, 
a package which evidently contained a 
boot. 

The cobbler wiped his hand on his 
apron ere, with profound respect ob- 
vious in his pink-rimmed eyes, he re- 
sponded to Douglas’s courtesy. 

“You are a noble benefactor to us. 
signorino,” he stammered. 

“By no means,” said Douglas. “Don't 
be rash in your movements, that's all. 
Let your daughter walk to the station 
by herself, and you after her. And 
don't overload yourself with things.” 
He fingered the parcel idly while he 
spoke, then lifted it with an inquiring 


smile. “Perhaps this also?’ he whis- 
pered. 
“That, caru signore,’ said the cobbler 


huskily, “is the other one. He, the 
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agent, was to come for it at noon. But 
his visit will be useless.” 

“Bolla?” 

“Si, signore.” 

“Happy man, then, this other, eh—at 
least for a time? Well, addi, in con- 
clusion.” 

Downstairs he had but few words for 
Maria, whose tearful blue eyes and 
quivering lips disconcerted him. He 
merely repeated the precaution which 
he had mentioned to her father, wished 
happiness amid more en- 
surroundings, and left the 


her every 
lightened 
house. 

A stream of people was in the Via 
Corta, making for the piazza; and on 
the spur of thé moment Douglas went 
with the tide. 

He stayed for a few minutes on the 
outskirts of the crowd, quietly looking 
about and listening to its comments and 
ejaculations. The police were busy 
forming an enclosure, as exact as they 
could guess at it, round the spot of 
ground which held conjecturable mor- 
sels of the unfortunate Masuccio. But 
this were a difficult matter if a certain 
gossip of the crowd spoke truth in say- 
ing that he had seen no fragments of 
anything larger than a coat-button. 


Back at his hotel in the Corso Vitto- 
ria Emanuele, Douglas spent a quiet. 
thoughtful day and the subsequent 
night. And the next morning he left 
for London without paying a second 
visit to the Cavaliere di Barese. It 
distressed him a little to act with such 
apparent incivility, but he feared to 
face that experienced gentleman. He 
could not hope to escape easily from 
such questions as the Cavaliere would 
be bound to ask; and it were better that 
the Cavaliere should wonder at his 
discourtesy than that he should by an 
involuntary word or look give him 
cause to suspect the Bassanos. Others 
might now take up the investigation of 
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the Via Corta’s connection with the 

mysteries. They undoubtedly would 

do so at once, and Douglas could only 

hope that the cobbler and his daughter 
Ohambers’s Journa). 
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might successfully obliterate them 


selves in Parma or elsewhere. 
His own short week in Milan was at 
remember. 


rate one to 


any 


Charles Edwardes. 


(The End.) 


STEVENSON’S POEMS.* 


When “Underwoods” was first pub- 
lished critics did not quite know what 
to say about it. Nor has the world yet 
come to any very sure opinion about 
any of Stevenson’s poems, except “A 
Child’s Garden of Verses,”’ which every 
one is content to enjoy without asking 
questions about it. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain about Stevenson's 
poetry.” It is nearly all good reading. 
and more interesting than a good deai 
of poetry with a higher reputation. 
Some of his blank verse pieces are a 
little dull—most blank verse is dull 
and only a Scotchman can read the 
Scotch poems with perfect ease; but 
the rest, when once you have begun 
them, lead you on to the end just like 
his stories and his essays. “I do not set 
up to be a poet,” he said himself, “only 
an all-round literary man. A man who 
talks, not one who sings.” And he 
knew how to talk in verse as well as 
in prose. Several times in his letters 
he insists that his verse was the verse 
of a prose writer. Writing to Henle, 
in 1883 he says that he is now a great 
writer of verses. “Really, I have be 
gun to learn some of the rudiments of, 
that trade, I have written three or four 
pretty enough pieces of octosyllabic 
nonsense, semi-serious, semi-smiling 
A kind of prose Herrick, divested of the 
zift of verse, and you behold the Bard. 
But I like it.” He explained the suc- 
cess of “Underwoods” by saying “You 

*“Poems by Robert Louis Stevenson,” in- 


cluding “Underwoods,” “Ballads,” and “Songs 
of Travel” (Chatto and Windus, 2s. net) 


see the verses are sane, that is their 
strong point.” It was their prose mer 
its, he thought, that sent them into a 
second edition. As to the “Ballads,” he 
had a sneaking idea that they were 
not altogether without merit. “I don't 
know if they are poetry; but they're 
good narrative or I'm deceived.” 

In fact he professed to be a prose 
writer who made verses for fun but 
knew enough of literature not to make 
dull ones. This may seem poor praise; 
but dullness is always a danger immi 
nent to verse; and when verse is not 
dull, when it can be read with real 
pleasure and not merely by way of au 
attempt at plain living and high think 
ing, then we may be sure that it is good 
of its kind. Verse making was not! 
Stevenson's peculiar craft; and there- 
fore he could but seldom put all the 
weight of his thought and all the 
strength of his emotion into it; but he 
was not content either to prose in his 
verses, or to leave them rough, like 
some prose writers such as Emerson. 
and so commit them to the indulgence 
of the public as the work of an ama- 
teur. He knew that he was not a mas- 
ter of high lyric song. and he was too 
conscientious to publish mere rough ma- 
terial which he could not perfect. 
Whatever he wrote he finished as 
highly as he could; and so in verse he 
only attempted what he was capable of 
finishing with his limited craftsman- 
ship. Being “an all-round literary 
man,” he made no mistakes about what 
was fit for verse and what was not. 
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We seldom feel about any of his poetry 
that it would go better in prose, and 
never that it says nothing. Still he 
was right when he said that it was 
rather speech than song, though speech 
With a very pleasant musical accompa 
niment. 

These 
what have most puzzled his critics in 
them 

yet 


musical accompaniments are 
“Underwoods,” because most of 

are taken from other and 
they do not make the verse sound stale 
or secondhand. the one hand Ste- 
yenson seems to be playing a game, to 
be making English verses, like an ex- 
cellent scholar making Latin ones; but 


poets; 


On 


on the other he manages to express 
himself in these verses, and to speak 
his own thoughts with his own voice, 
although to a borrowed tune. “Under- 
woods” is as full of Stevenson as any- 
thing he ever and yet there 
never was a book of poems more full 
of echoes. Echoes in this case is just 
the right word, for it was always the 
sound of other poems that Stevenson 
had in his mind when he wrote; and to 
that sound he married sense of his own 
so happily that the two seem to be, as 
it were, one flesh. He liked to write 
poems to old tunes, but he wrote them 
to old tunes of than to 
The rhythms and 


wrote; 


better verse 
old tunes of music. 
cadences of certain poets suited bis own 
moods so well that be was able to use 
them as moulds of his own thoughts. 
He has told us how in his youth he 
the sedulous great 
prose writers. In his verse he was con- 
tent to play the sedulous ape when he 
But in verse he did 


“played ape” to 


Was a grown man. 
not do it out of mere blind admiration. 
He chose his models to suit what he had 
to say, and chose them so well that no 
one unfamiliar with them would suspect 
that they existed. 

Even when you recognize the echoes 
they add to your pleasure rather than 


lessen it, seeming to enrich the verse 
with their associations; and Stevenson 
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can echo modern poets just as naturally 
as old ones. Here, for instance, is 2 
tune from “Maud” in “A Visit from 
the Sea’ :— 


Far from the loud sea beaches 
Where he goes tishing and crying 
Here in the inland garden 
Why is the sea-gull flying? 


Compare with this the lyric beginning 


Birds in the high Hall-garden 
When twilight was falling. 


True there is a difference of metre, but 
the tune is the same. Then there seems 
to be an echo from “Ionica” in the poem 
called “In the States.” If Stevenson 
never read “Ionica” the resemblance is 
curious, for in this case the sentiment 
too is exactly that of William Cory. 


With half a heart | wander here 
As from an age gone by, 
A brother—yet though young in yeurs, 
An elder brother, I. 
The verses “Io Will. H. Low” are 
surely written to the tune of Keats's 
“Bards of Passion and of Mirth” anid 
“Ever let the Fancy roam,” as, for in- 


stance, 


This is unborn beauty: she 

Now in air floats high and free, 
Takes the sun and breaks the blue: 
Late with stooping pinion flew 
Raking hedgerow trees, and wet 
Her wing in silver streams, and set 
Shining foot on temple roof. 


Keats, it is true, got the tune from 
Fletcher and Wither and other Hliza 
bethans and only perfected it; but Ste- 
venson seems rather to have taken it 
from Keats in its perfected form than 
to have adapted it himself from the 
original sources. In “The Sick Child” 
there is naturally an echo from Blake:— 


Mother, mother, speak low in my ear. 
Some of the things are so great and 
near, 
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Some are so small and far away, 
I have a fear that I cannot say. 


Compare 

Father, O Father, what do we here, 

In this land of unbelief and fear’? 

The land of dreams is better far, 
Beyond the light of the morning star. 


But the poets most constantly echoed 
in “Underwoods” are Herrick, as Ste- 
venson himself implies, and Marvell 
even more than Herrick. They were 
both poets who were often content 
rather to talk than to sing, but who 
knew to perfection the difference be- 
tween prose and verse; and they were 
also poets who wrote about some of the 
very things that pleased Stevenson 
most and in a mood exactly like his. 
Therefore, when he borrowed their 
rhythms and cadences, he was pleasing 
himself; and he pleases us, by calling 
to mind not merely their art, but also 
the pleasant things with which that art 
was concerned. And these rhythms and 
cadences are like some scent of familiar 
flowers hanging about his verses, and 
with the same instant appeal to the 
memory. He did not attempt to catch 
the tune of Herrick’s airiest songs. He 
imitated the Herrick who like himself 
had a childish delight in homely things 
and places, and who could express it in 
a simple enumeration of them without 
any overstrain of sentiment or attempt 
at a richer music than would suit his 
theme. Of course Stevenson could not 
be, even in conscious make-believe. quite 
so simple-minded as Herrick. There 
was a good deal of Pepys in Herrick, 
and clever men cannot be as uncritical 
of themselves in our time as Pepys was. 
No poet now could write anything like 
the couplet on Julia’s leg with perfect 
seriousness. Therefore when Steven- 
son imitates the simplicity of Herrick as 
in his “Envoy”— 


Go, little book, and wish to all 
Flowers in the garden, meat in the hall, 


A bin of wine, a spice of wit, 

A house with lawns enclosing It. 
A living river by the door, 

A nightingale in the sycamore! 


then one knows thai he is only ex 
pressing a wood which he has encour- 
aged for the pleasure it gives him 
Herrick in poems of this kind really 
expressed the chief desires of his life, 
and there is something pleasing to us 
in the spectacle of a poet whose enjoy- 
ment of little pleasures is so untroubled 
by thoughts of “whence and, oh heav- 
ens, whither’; who never looks away 
from flowers or the domestic hearth to- 
wards the flaming ramparts of the 
world. 

Stevenson has told us that he liked 
to play with toys long after he was 
supposed to have outgrown them; anil 
in poems of this kind he makes believe 
to go back, not into his childhood, but 
into a past age of simplicity. He plays 
the Herrick game as if it were a game 
of soldiers, and takes the same pleas- 
ure in it as in one of his fanciful es- 
capes into childhood. Poems like “The 
Envoy” belong not to the child’s garden 
of verses, but to another garden of the 
past that Stevenson possessed in his 
estate of dreams, where with clipped 
yew hedges he could shut out the roar- 
ing and confused present. But it was 
only for a complete diversion that he 
liked to play Herrick, to 
mind of all ideas and stock it only with 
delightful objects. Often he preferred 
to philosophize even in his games; and 
when he was in one of these “semi- 
serious, semi-smiling’ moods Marvell 
was his chief model. He could not 
have chosen a better; for Marvell also 
wrote partly for a diversion, and yet 
managed to throw all the weight of his 
thought and all the force of his emotion 
into of his trifles. Stevenson 
could not quite do this; and so, when 
Henley advised him to make a poet 
more like Marvell, he told Henley to 


empty his 


some 
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go to the devil. He had already tried 
his best, no doubt; and he tried again 
and again in poems tike “The House 
Beautiful,” “The Canoe Speaks” (which 
is half Marvell, half Herrick), “To H. F. 
Brown,” and “To Andrew Lang,” all of 
which are full of cadences remembered 
from Marvell and of words used in his 
manner. Stevenson was playing a game 
even when he wrote the most serious of 
these; but then he took life, work and 
play alike, sickness and travel, duties 
and pleasures, all as a series of games; 
and even death itself he liked to think 
of as the sleep of a tired child among 
its playthiugs 


This be the verse you grave for we: 

Here’ he lies where he longed to be; 

Home is the sailor, home from sca, 
And the hunter home from the hill. 


He played a game in his stories as 
well as in his poems. He always 
treated the English language as if he 
were playing a game with it, and liked 
to fit words together like parts of a 
brightly colored puzzle. But we enjoy 
his games, as we enjoy the gumes of a 
child, because he threw his whole heart 
into them, All that he wrote was a lit- 
tle artificial. His romance is to the ro- 
mance of natural epic or saga what 
sport is to the hunting of men who can 
get no food otherwise; and this arti- 
ficlality is plainer in his poems than 
elsewhere. Yet, in spite of it, he ex- 
pressed himself in them, as in all that 
he wrote; for games became to him a 
natural means of expression. No doubt 
his ill-hdalth made him feel that all his 
life was a little unreal, and that the 
best philosophy, for one so eager for 
the fulness of life and so seldom able 
to experience it, was to content him- 
self with games. Thinking never 
seemed to him to be _ real life. 
‘Theories and ideas were well enough, 
but not serious business like the en- 
countering of dangers. Therefore he 
wis seldom in deadly earnest when he 
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expressed his ideas about life, however 
serious these ideas might be. “The 
Celestial Surgeon” has a theme as seri- 
ous as any one could wish: and yet 
Stevenson is content, in expressing it, 
to throw himself back into a seven- 
teenth century state of mind and to 
write like Herbert— 


Lord, thy most pointed pleasure take 
And stab my spirit broad awake; 

Or, Lord if too obdurate I, 

Choose thou, before that spirit die, 

A piercing pain, a killing sin, 

Avd to my dead heart run them in. 


The idea in the poem is expressed by 
means of a series of symbols, and the 
very style is a symbol of the fact that 
Stevenson is trying to take life more 
simply than a man of his age, his train- 
ing, and his nature could really take it. 

That was always his desire, to take 
life simply; and that was the reason 
why he had such a love of games and 
toys, for they seemed to provide him 
with a version of life simpler than the 
reality. In his later poetry there are 
fewer echoes, but there is the same ai- 
tempt at simplicity. In the ballads 
he tells very simple stories; but he 
could not find a narrative style in verse 
as he found one in prose, and there for 
once one feels that he has mistaken his 
medium and ought to be writing prose. 
They are good narrative, as he said, 
but when he doubted whether they 
were poetry his doubts were justified. 
His later lyrical poems are more uneven 
than “Underwoods.”’ Some of them are 
mere failures. You can see what he 
is aiming at in them and you can see 


-that he has failed. But in some the 


air of simplicity expresses the desire for 
simplicity with a peculiar though indi- 
rect poignancy. 


I will make you brooches and toys for 
your delight 

Of bird-song at morning and star-shine 
at night. 
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I will) make a palace fit for you and me 
Of green days in forests and blue days 
at sea. 


And then there is the beautiful song “In 
the highlands, in the country places.” 
where he ceases to play the game of 
simplicity, and confesses that the life 
he longs for can never be his, that he 
is a child of the North exiled among the 
children of the South Seas, not to be 
consoled with their games or with the 
alien beauties of their country. He 
The Times. 
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Was not a great poet; but he had the 
power of expressing himself in verse 
as in prose, and the very indirectness 
of the expression when he makes be- 
lieve to be simpler and happier than he 
is and to be contented with toys when 
he cannot get the reality, this moves us 
more perhaps than the greater and more 
direct eloquence of poets, who cry out 
for what they lack without restraint 
and think there is nothing in life so 
well worth doing as weeping because 
l’aradise is unattainable here and now. 





THE AMERICAN WOMAN. 


The American woman is often repre- 
sented as playing in the Kuropean mar- 
riage-market the same triumphant and 
devouring réle which the Hebrew man 
plays in the money-market. Indeed, 
the dramatization of the feelings of 
the. aristocratic English matron with 
marriageable daughters towards the 
forward policy of Transatlantic con- 
querors has become a hackneyed topic 
of modern comedy. This, however, is a 
small and incidental aspect of the far 
more interesting theme, the place and 
influence of the American woman in 
her own country. Upon few social 
“phenomena” do we find a larger cho- 
rus of enthusiastic agreement: nowhere 
is there exhibited a more general! fail- 
ure to realize the underlying facts of 
the situation. That women play a more 
commanding part in American society 
is obvious to the casual visitor; both in 
the home and in each wider social circle 
she not merely reigns but rules; and 
the males of her kind appear as admir 
ing, submissive, and rather unworthy 
subjects. European visitors use lan- 
guage which suggests that the women 
are a distinct and a superior human 
species to the men, superior not only in 
grace and physical attractiveness, but 


in character, intelligence, and individ- 
uality; and the complacency with which 
the American man will accept and en 
dorse this testimony to his inferiority 
is accepted as quite conclusive con 
firmation of his judgment. When so 
keen and so experienced an observer as 
Mr. Henry Jameg chronicles “the ab- 
dication of man,” and the completeness 
of “this failure of the sexes to keep 
pace socially,” further questioning of 
fact may seem unnecessary. America 
has produced its sort of man, a creature 
of business and politics; but ag a man, 
he is pronounced a failure; the woman 
alone is a conspicuous success. Yet, 
“male and female created He them.” 
The natural history aspect of this uni- 
sexual evolution ought at least to stir 
some curiosity, perhaps to evoke some 
inquiry into the standard of “success” 
that is applied. 

Such inquiry, pushed from the field 
of biology into the adjoining sociology 
would, we more than conjecture, upset 
the whole fabric of illusory estimates 
supporting this false valuation of the 
sexes in America. What strikes the 
sometimes envious English woman as 
the most extraordinary achievement of 
her American sister, the fact that she 
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appears to have retained all the pre- 
rogatives of the age of chivalry, while 
absorbing all the larger practical liber- 
ties so completely that she can afford to 
ignore “political rights,” is not difticult 
of explication to one who looks to the 
foundations of American society. In 
the pioneer life of a new world, woman 
necessarily attains a large measure of 
independence, both of status and of 
character, together with some special 
considerations. her scarcity. 
When this primitive condition has given 
place to the life of the modern indus- 
trial city, with the swift emergence of a 
new rich class, the women of this class 
have not had time to lose all the trans 
mitted energy and personal] efficiency 
of the earlier womanhood, and adopt to 
the new circumstances of a leisured life 
some of the traditional independence. 
This has made her peculiarly fitted for 
performing the great economic func- 
tion of the woman in a triumphant plu- 
tocracy, such as has arisen in America. 
As the ablest analyst of American so- 
ciety, Professor Veblen, has pointed out, 
the first need of the industrial male 
congueror is to display his financial 
power through ostentatious waste and 
conspicuous leisure. Since natural in- 
clination and habit preclude the suc- 
cessful trust-maker, railroad man, or 
Wall Street speculator from performing 
these rites in his own person, his wife 
and daughters become the apt inustru- 
ments of the vicarious expenditure of 
time and money that attest 
nomic prowess. Hence he 
business man; they become society la- 


due to 


his eco- 


remains a 


dies, carrying into this career the en- 
ergy, contidence, and resourcefulness of 
the backwoodinan’s granddaughters. 
The chief misjudgment of the situa 
the Kuropean speculator con- 
imputing to the American 


tion by 
sists in 


wolan a quite unrealized domination. 
Male ascendency is as real and at least 
as strong in America as in any Euro- 
pean country short of Turkey; the so 
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cial sway of the woman is due to the 
different valuation of “society” by th: 
American man from that in European 
countries. What Mr. James and other 
critics aftirm, that the American man is 
business man, politician, clubman, but 
leaves society with its graces and its 
culture largely to his wife and daugb- 
ters, is quite true. But what appar- 
ently they fail to recognize is the char- 
acteristic mental attitude of the male 
American towards this social life. The 
extravagant wife and daughters, with 
their receptions, diamonds, trips to Eu- 
rope, sprightly talk on books and art. 
are to them primarily a big entertain 
ment, an expensive and elaborate 
“show,” which they can afford to keep 
up, and like to pay for. The average 
successful male American would nv 
more think of competing with his wife 
in the display of these sociai arts and 
graces, than the average Londoner whu 
visits Maskelyne and Devant’s would 
think of vying with the mystery men 
who perform there. Society in Amer- 
ica is woman’s sphere; a stimulating ai- 
mosphere, and an absence of rigorous 
traditions make it afford scope for cul- 
tivating those minor arts of contriv- 
ance in which women everywhere per- 
haps excel. 

But the notion that woman’s superior- 
ity in these arts implies either the “ab- 
dication” or inferior success of the 
American man rests on a total misun 
derstanding of the male attitude 
These are not the serious male pur- 
suits for any order of American man; 
but his real control over the social or 
der is not less deeply rooted, becaus: 
his somewhat extravagant good humor 
and liking for a “show-home” lead him 
to stick to the business of producing 
und hand over the consuming func 
tions more completely to the woman 
than is the case in European plutocra- 
cies. The American nouveau riche has 
no remnants of revivals of feudal state 
wherewith to make display of ostent:- 
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tious waste; even great retinues of 
lackeys and splendid equipages are not 
quite orthodox. Everything in the re- 
cent circumstances of America’s life 
tends to make of the woman, her social 
activities, her ways of going on, the 
single relief element for the strenuous 
life of the pioneer turned “hustler.” 

Of course, nothing is really so simple 
as this sounds. There are other factors 
affecting directly the sex relation. 
Some cause, possibly climatic, has cer- 
tainly reduced the intensity of sex emo- 
tion. This is, of course, a suggestion 
incapable of proof. But few who have 
studied closely the conventional bear- 
ing of American men and women to- 
wards one another will doubt it. The 
very freedom of association between 
young men and women attests it, pos- 
sibly induces or assists it. It would 
perhaps, be too much to say that sex 
emotion has faded into sentimental in- 
terest; but the change is something of 
this nature. The conventional simper 
of admiration in the man, the free 
glance and firm tone of confident self- 
possession in the woman, attest it. 
Much vivacity of feeling on the surface, 
coldness below. Read that most pol- 
ished example of the American society 
novel, “The House of Mirth.” What do 
you find? The whole run of circum- 
stances in the plot is that of a romance 
of passion; the author evidently thinks 
she is telling such a tale. But no spark 
of passion is kindled, though the com- 
bustibles are heaped up with almost 
reckless extravagance of art. Nor is 
this a solitary witness. So far as fic- 
tion holds the mirror to American na- 
ture, it exhibits a quite significant pau- 
city of sex emotion in its more sponta- 
neous and mastering flow. If this is 
well founded, it goes some way to ex- 
plain not only the facile relation of the 
sexes, even in the most conventiona)- 
ized American society, but the skill of 
the women in the arts and crafts of so- 
For strong sex emotion 


cial intereourse. 
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is apt to cloud the wits, and confuse 
the conquering arts of woman; weak 
ened or controlled, it gives piquanc) 


and zest to intercourse. Possibly th 
conquering American woman owes 
much of her triumph in the circles 


where self-possession counts for so 
much, to this touch of inner chill. 
That she owes anything to her intel- 
lectual superiority over the male of her 
kind cannot be conceded. For no such 
superiority exists. She reads more and 
talks more, because that belongs to her 
decorative function. The thought oi 
America Owes little to her. Though 
she has long enjoyed ampler opportuni- 
ties of education than the other sex, 
her contribution towards serious litera- 
ture, art, or science is small, almost 
negligible. Almost all the best brain- 
work in America, even in the fields 
where women are most occupied, is 
done by men. Nor are women the best 
talkers, though the business man’s wife 
gleans from her books and womeu's 
clubs a larger assortment of ideas, 
which she handles with more skill and 
freedom than is common in an English 
drawing-room. This sprightly talk sel- 
dom rises above the patter of the social 
stage, and the custom which always 
“gives the word” to the woman usualls 
ucts as a preventive of real conversu 
tion. Most inquiring English visitors 
are sadly familiar with the experience 
of companies where some man of in 
tellect and judgment worth listening to 
is kept in silence by the chatter of his 
commonplace wife and daughter, who 
deem it their réle to entertain the guest, 
word is the “show” in 
successful America, somewhat over- 
and too exacting to the eyes 
European audience, but clever 
ereditable to the manage 


Woman in a 


done 
of a 
and 
ment, 
It is probable that the real net intlu- 
ence of woman in America may be 
greater than elsewhere, but that is not 
the influence of the American weman 


very 
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citizens in the farms and villages and 
smaller cities, where the steady pres- 
sure and the sober earnestness of daily 
life do not lend themselves to feminine 
excesses, 


of the wealthy classes. The strength 

of American womanhood the 

better habits of comradeship and do- 

mestic equality among the great hard- 

working settled masses of American 
The Nation 


lies in 


THE ROUMANIAN “JACQUERIE.” 


This Roumanian jacquerie is for many 
reasons a most serious affair. In the 
tirst place, it is an explosion based upon 
grievances which are felt, not only by 
the six million peasants of Roumania, 
but by the twelve million or so 
peasants of MHastern Austria, and 
the eighty million peasants who, 
in a rough way, cultivate and main- 
tain the Russian Empire. That the 
movement has commenced first of 
all in Roumania is due to a change in 
estate management; but the substance 
of the peasants’ grievance exists, though 
not in so acute a form, throughout East- 
ern Europe. The Boyars, or great 
landlords, of Moldavia and Wallachia, 
the two great Turkish provinces from 
which the little kingdom was formed, 
constitute a class by themselves. Their 
moral has been destroyed by their long 
subjection to Turkish tyranny and now 
that they are free they are the most 
luxurious, most dissolute, and most ex 
travagant of all European nobles. They 
are all in debt. They are compelled to 
wring the last farthing out of their ten- 
ants, and they have recently discovered 
a new and most successful method of 
exaction. Being, like most men of their 
kind in Southern Europe, very lazy. 
they dwell in the towns, and farm their 
estates to bailiffs for a fixed quit-rent, 
leaving them to obtain from the peas- 
antry the utmost they can squeeze. 
The majority of these bailiffs are clever 
Jews, who, armed with the whole pow- 
ers of the landlords, and backed by th: 
officials whom they “conciliate,” de- 


mund double, and in some cases triple, 
the accustomed rents, which were al- 
ready heavy; and this takes from the 
people—who, it must be remembered, 
have no alternative mode of living—the 
whole produce of their toil beyond the 
barest and roughest means of subsist- 
ence, means so attenuated that they 
are compelled to live in rotten huts 
and to starve not only themselves but 
their wives and children. It is probable 
that the bailiffs, belonging as they dv 
for the most part to an oppressed and 
detested class, use their new position 
without mercy, and, like the intendants 
of the great French estates before the 
Revolution, insult and worry the peas- 
ants with a certain sense of gratifica- 
tion. The new system has been borne 
through a few fertile years, but the 
land has been overcropped, and now 
that a lean year or two have arrived 
the peasants—who, it must not be for- 
gotten, have all passed through the 
military mill—have risen in insurrec- 
tion. They know nothing of passive 
resistance, they are boiling with a hate 
which has risen to bloodthirstiness, and, 
like all peoples who have been trodden 
into savagery, they have in them, like 
the French before the Revolution, an 
element of Eastern cruelty. They plun- 
der and burn out the bailiffs, and 
slaughter the landlords, sometimes with 
circumstances of abhorrent cruelty. 
There are stories, for instance, which 
are believed, at least in isolated cases, 
to be true, of their plunging their vic- 
tims into boiling petroleum. The Gov- 
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ernment, of course, does its best to 
maintain order; but the Army with the 
colors, though excellently disciplined, is 
not large, and its Generals find it diffi- 
cult at once to defend the small towns 
and protect the scattered estates, and 
are compelled, therefore, to call out the 
Reserves. The Reservists are almost 
all peasants, they sympathize with the 
sufferings of the insurgents, like them 
they hate the Jews, who monopolize 
every kind of productive industry ex- 
cept agriculture, and before restoring 
order they murder the Jews and pillage 
the estates. The insurrection creeps on 
from district to district, till throughout 
Moldavia and Wallachia there is a roar- 
ing jacquerie such as, except in Galicia 
in 1848, has not been seen in any sec- 
tion of Europe for a hundred years. 
The King, who is a really able man, is 
prostrated with sickness. The Gov- 
ernment, which is Conservative—that is, 
nominated by the great landlords—has 
thrown up the sponge; and its succes- 
sor, which is taken from the Liberal 
Opposition, must, if it is to avoid inter- 
ference from its great neighbors, Aus- 
tria and Russia, restore order swiftly, 
apd can only do it, after it has tried 
palliatives, by proposals which, how- 
ever their meaning may be hidden in 
legal phrases, must involve large meas- 
ures of confiscation. One of them, it 
is reported, will authorize the State, 
whenever a quarrel between the land- 
lord and his tenantry becomes visible. 
to take the control of the property into 
his own hands. The owners of the 
soil, in fact, are to be treated en masse 
as it was proposed in Ireland to treat 
Lord Clanricarde. External! order will 
of course be restored, but it needs no 
economist to prove that the very basis 
of society will be upset throughout 
Roumania, which has for years been 
considered in Western Europe the best 
governed of the Balkan States. The 
loss will not fall upon the landlords ex- 
clusively, but upon all who have lent 
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them money, upon the banks which 
have cashed their creditors’ bills, and 
upon the little towns which have been 
plundered or have found their petty 
commerce brought to a standstill by 
the disorders. 

A jacquerie like this, whatever its 
termination, has a lesson in it for all 
Europe. It has been assumed by all 
statesmen and almost all observers that 
in the great collision between Labor 
and Capital which is now shaking Eu- 
ropean society the steadying influence 
is the stolidity of the peasants, who 
have always been ready to furnish sol- 
diers, and who are supposed to have an 
instinctive regard for the security of 
property. That idea is substantially 
sound so long as the peasants own their 
little farms; but as we have seen for 
generations in Ireland, and as all Asi- 
atic statesmen have recognized for 
ages, when the cultivators rent the soil 
in patches, and are liable to increasing 
or indefinite demands, the doctrine 
ceases to be true. The peasants then 
suffer like artisans, and being armed 
with the instruments of agriculture, or, 
in Europe, having passed through the 
military mill, they insurrect with more 
readiness and much greater effect than 
their rivals, the workmen of the towns. 
They are, too, much fiercer, more ig- 
norant, and from their position as scat- 
tered communities are able to make a 
better fight of it with the soldiers, who, 
again, are for the most part drawn 
from their own ranks. This is the 
grand danger throughout Eastern Eu- 
rope, and it is very doubtful indeed 
whether it can be removed without a 
transfer of property so great and s0 
violent that it would make all property 
insecure, and would incidentally extir- 
pate or cripple the only class which, 
having the leisure and inclination to 
cultivate itself, has begun at all events 
to be civilized. That class is not nu 
merous enough to defend itself with its 
own hands, it cannot depend perma- 
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nently on the soldiers, and it has, there- 
fore, before it only two alternatives. 
One is to fly as the French nobles did— 
and it is this which is being generally 
adopted—and the other is to submit to 
low permanent quit-rents imposed from 
above, and accepted by the losers with 
the sense of insufferable injustice. If 
King Charles, who is thoroughly aware 
of the dangers of the situation, and who 
bitterly reproaches the statesmen who 
have just resigned for their want of 





prevision sinl energy, can suggest a 
compromise other than this, he will 
The Spectator. 
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show himself the first statesman, as he 
has long since been accepted as the first 
soldier, in Eastern Europe. In Russia, 
in Austria, in parts of Italy, and in 
most of the Balkan States the Rouma- 
nian jacquerie, whether successful or 
defeated, will immensely increase the 
excitability of the peasantry and the 
perplexities of statesmen, already over- 
loaded by problems which as yet no 
man of genius has arisen with sufficient 
mental power and sufficient daring to 
attempt to solve. 








VACATION CHRISTIANITY.* 


We have felt from time to time a not 
inconsiderable respect for Mr. Camp 
bell. We have known him on several 
occasions to refuse either to toe a po- 
litical line or to kiss the foot of some 
sectarian pope. We have heard of his 

| telling the impeccable working men of 
} London what he thinks of them, and of 
his arranging to repeat the information 
in their presence. All this argues 
pluck, but it is all compatible with an 
absolute want of humor and of a sense 
of the fitness of things. Let us admit 
for a moment that the times require a 
new message; Mr. Campbell is a young 
| man to have acquired the certainty that 
he has the particular new message that 
| the times require. He will answer 
| that, if he waits till he gets old, the new 
j message will probably have become 
| once more the old one:— 


But at the last, why, I seemed left alive 

like a sea-jelly weak on Patmos 
strand, 

To tell dry sea-beach gazers how I fared 


By R. J. Campbell, 
London: 


* “The New Theology.” 


M.A., Minister of the City Temple. 
| Chapman and Hall. 6s 





When there wus wmid-sea, and the 
mighty things; 
to repeat, “I 
knew,” 


And go all over the old ground again. 


Left saw, I heard, | 


But such an answer does not excuse the 
two faults which must always be as- 
seciated with Mr. Campbell’s pro- 
nouncement upon the so-called New 
Theology, which he must by this time be 
rather tired of hearing described as not 
“theological,” and still less “new.” 
First, it is absurd to ask us to give 
serious consideration to a book which in 
its introduction purports to deal with 
its subject “in some comprehensive and 
systematic way,” and in its concluding 
chapter is described as “the task which 
has occupied the greater part of my 
winter resting-time.” Any one who 
walks along Holborn Viaduct in Febru- 
ury knows the duration of Mr. Camp- 
bell’s resting-time; it stares you in the 
face and makes you see in a moment 
the absurdity of an effort at recasting 
Christianity in the course of three 
weeks. We could imagine that at the 
end of years of steady reading and dili- 
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gent gymnastic a theologian might be 
in good blood to write currente calamo 
a statement of what has been slowly 
and laboriously revealed to him:— 

Oh, such a life as he resolved to live, 

When he had learned it, 

When he had gathered all books had to 
give! 

Sooner, he spurned it. 

But here is a man who puts pen to 
paper during a holiday at St. Ives; 
writes, as he says, “before a window 
overlooking the heaving waste of waters 
on a rock-bound Cornish coast,” and, 
though he has but three weeks in which 
to re-state his faith, can stay to notice 
that “it is a stormy day.” What is the 
result? A slipshod, slangy, often quite 
grotesque explanation of what we have 
no doubt are the sincerely entertained 
ideas of his heart and his mind. By 
consequence he allows himself to  e- 
seribe the God of “ordinary church- 
going Christians” as One who is 
“greatly bothered and thwarted” by hu- 
man depravity and who “takes the 
whole thing very seriously.” Also he 
patronizes the author of the fourth Gos- 
pel ag an “exceedingly able writer.” 

The Outlook. 
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Secondly, Mr. Campbell makes the 
hopeless mistake of expounding his 
creed as if his own personality had any 
importance in connection with it. We 
have no patience with those who at- 
tack him on the ground of his unfaith- 
fulness to the trust deed of the City 
Temple, unless they are at the same 
time members of that congregation, but 
equally we have no patience with Mr. 
Campbell’s insistence on the fact that 
“chapter and verse” for all that he here 
avows “can be produced from my pub- 
lished sermons.” That is a purely do 
mestic matter, like his reference to “the 
controversial methods of the editor of 
the British Weekly.” The public have 
no concern with either. When we 
have a more laborious, a more conscien- 
tious exposition of what Mr. Campbell 
would have his generation believe, we 
shall consider it with the respect that is 
its due. Meantime we can only ex- 
press our regret that a sympathetic 
preacher of many gifts and graces 
should have essayed so lightly a task 
which years of toil may yet enable him 
to perform with credit. 
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“The Warden” and “Framley Par- 
sonage” follow “Barchester Towers” in 
the new group of books in Everyman's 
Library; and although “Doctor Thorne” 
should come between them in the reg- 
ular order, it is probably safe to as- 
sume that both that and the remaining 
two volumes of the Barsetshire Series 
will be added so that the reader may 
have the most charming group of Trol- 
lope’s stories complete in this edition. 


It is sixty years or more since George 
Dennis completed the studies and ob- 
servations which found fruit in his 


work on “The Cities and Cemeteries of 
Etruria”; and the mystery of the origin, 
the language, the religion and the insti- 
tutions of the Etruscans remains nearly 
or quite as complete as when he wrote, 
iu spite of researches and discoveries 
in the interval. Mr. Dennis’s work is 
now reprinted in Everyman’s Library, 
in two volumes, with a map and plans 
and a hundred or more illustrations. 


Among the works of solid and en- 
during value included in the latest vol- 
umes of Everyman’s Library are Sam- 
uel Coleridge’s essays, notes and lect- 
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ures on Shakespeare and some other 
old poets and dramatists; Augustine 
Thierry’s history of The Conquest of 
England by the Normans, in two vol- 
umes,—one of the most brilliant histo- 
ries of that great event; Professor Alex- 
ander Fraser Tytler’s Essay on the 
Principles of Translation; George Fin- 
lay’s history of Greece Under the Ro- 
mans; Mungo Park’s Travels in the In- 
terior of Africa,—travels now a century 
old, but still full of vivid interest; Vir- 
gil’s Aeneid, in a new translation into 
English verse, by Mr. E. Fairfax Tay- 
lor, who beguiled his leisure through 
many years in turning the great epic 
into limpid Spenserian verse; and that 
classic among classics, Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress, with an introduction 
by Rev. H. Elvet Lewis. 


Mr. Henry Cecil Wyld’s “rhe His- 
torical Study of the Mother Tongue” is 
not meant for those dwelling in the 
lower air in which spelling reform and 
similar questions are discussed, but 
for those seriously intent upon learning 
through what changes and by what in- 
fluences English has become what it is. 
not only to the ear and eye, but also 
to the understanding mind. “To give 
- some indications of the point of view 
from which a language should be stud- 
ied, and of the principal points of 
method in such a study,” is the author’s 
modest summary of its object; and his 
hope, as he states it, is to prepare the 
way for the study of some of the great 
pioneers of our knowledge, and the 
chief framers of contemporary philolog- 
ical theory. The opening chapters on 
phonetics may be read with profit by 
all teachers of orthoepy and elocu- 
tion, and students of easy etymology 
may gain from later passages something 
of that wider view of their work which 
will give zest and energy to its pur- 
suit, but the proper readers of the work 
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are those who have taken philology for 
their subject, who have something of 
the enthusiasm of Trench although 
their way is charted by those who have 
traversed it in the years intervening be- 
tween this happy day and his. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.) 


Mrs. Colyuhoun Grant’s “Queen and 
Cardinal” is such a history of Anne of 
Austria and of Mazarin as may be 
gleaned not only from the kindly, re- 
spectful pages of De Motteville but 
from the less good-natured persons who 
according to a fashion not yet ban 
ished from courts saw the better and 
decided that others had followed the 
worse. The story, like all stories of 
its time, one is tempted to say, is sad. 
Tranquillity was nowhere; faith hardl) 
existed; intrigue was universal; 
plicity hardly possible, and, interesting 
although the story of the period tay 
be, too often it is almost too painful. 
The only advantage possessed by roy 
alty in Aune’s day seems to have been 
un opportunity to try all the discom- 
forts and misadventures possible in 
every one of the lower ranks, with the 
added torture of enduring everything 
in the glare of publicity, and the oceca- 
sional outbursts of splendor and lux- 
ury are poor compensation for inter- 
vening troubles. Anne’s story has not 
hitherto been made the chief subject 
of a book written in English, and, al 
though the author disclaims any histori- 
cal pretensions, she has made the two 
Cardinals, Madame de Chevreuse, and 
the Queen herself living figures, not 
easily forgotten. Portraits of both 
Queen and Cardinal at various ages 
have been added by the publisher, but 
inserutability was the royal merit. of 
those days, and the pictured faces fur- 
nigh no key to the characters of the 
(E. P. Dutton & Ca.) 
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originals. 
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